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ong Kong Begins Anew 


Steps in the Rehabilitation of Trade and Commerce 


TRATEGICALLY PLACED athwart 

the trade routes of the Orient, with 
a tributary trade area on the Asiatic 
mainland estimated at approximately 
500,000 square miles and a population 
of more than 100,000,000, Hong Kong’s 
commercial importance was developed 
under a free-port policy. With only 
relatively minor preferences for British 
Empire products, goods flowed freely 
into and out of the colony. Interna- 
tional trade was subject to only insignifi- 
cant ‘ import duties, on a very few prod- 
ucts, and was free from any export 
imposts. 

Under a free-port policy Hong Kong 
had, prior to Japanese occupation, be- 
come a transshipment port of consider- 
able significance and a convenient base, 
enjoying relative economic and political 
stability, for the collection, storage, and 
distribution of cargo emanating from 
and destined for, particularly, the adja- 
cent areas of China and French Indo- 
china. Supplementary to the wealth ac- 
cruing from commerce, and the services 
connected with it, was that derived from 
agricultural and industrial production 
on the island of Hong Kong itself, the 
Kowloon Peninsula, and the Leased Ter- 
ritories, obtained in 1898. The chief ag- 
ricultural products were rice, sugarcane, 
and pineapples. Industrial activity, de- 
pending largely on imported raw mate- 
rials, included shipbuilding and repair, 
the refining of tin and sugar, and the 
manufacture of a wide range of items, 
such as cement, textiles, rubber goods, 
chemicals, and preserved foods. 


Japanese Occupation Effects 


Extension of the war in the Pacific in 
1941 to the occupation of Hong Kong by 
the Japanese, cut the colony off from im- 
portant sections of its natural hinter- 
land and isolated it from normal trading 
areas outside Japan’s “co-prosperity” 
sphere. During their occupation, the 
Japanese introduced Japanese military 
yen, and progressively higher rates of ex- 
change between the Hong Kong dollar 
and the yen were set, to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. Finally, in 1943, cir- 
culation of the local dollar was prohib- 
ited. At the same time, the Japanese 
obtained large quantities of unissued 
Hong Kong Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration notes in denominations of 
$HK50 and over. Interned officials of 
the Bank were forced to sign the notes, 
and it is believed that they were widely 





‘In 1937, the import duties collected 
amounted to only 1.7 percent of the total 
value of merchandise imports. 


By Joun StrenHouskt and Myron 
Wiener, Far Eastern Division, 
Office of World Trade Promotion, 
Department of Commerce 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


The historical development of 
Hong Kong as an entrepot in Far 
Eastern commerce, with average 
annual imports and exports of mer- 
chandise amounting in value to 
about $US300,000,000° in the 5 
years preceding the outbreak of 
World War II, was discussed in the 
article entitled ‘Hong Kong’s 
Trade Role” which appeared in the 
November 10, 1945, issue of Fore1cn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 























used by the Japanese in China,’ Military 
yen and Central Reserve Bank of China 


Total imports and exports, including 
movements of treasure, averaged annually ap- 
proximately $720,000,000 (U. S. currency) in 
the period 1934-38 

The total nominal value of these notes is 
said to be the equivalent of about 7,000,000 
pounds sterling, or about $28,000,000. 





notes also were issued, the latter by the 
puppet Chinese regime at Nanking, over- 
printed in denominations of $HK1, $HK5, 
and $HK10. By such means the Jap- 
anese drained off the wealth of Hong 
Kong. 

Economically Hong Kong was dead 
when British naval forces began to ar- 
rive about August 21, 1945. Although 
the essential services had been main- 
tained to a certain extent, foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and essential goods of all types 
were in extremely short supply and prices 
were high. During the period of occupa- 
tion the Japanese had completely scram- 
bled property titles and property rela- 
tions existing before the war; and during 
the period between the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the arrival of British forces, 
no effort had been made to prevent loot- 
ing. Considerable damage had been 
done, moreover, by American bombing 
near the waterfront on both sides of the 
harbor, the airfield, and Japanese mili- 
tary installations. 


Administration Set Up 


It was under such conditions that Brit- 
ish Military Administration was estab- 
lished by proclamation of Rear Admiral 
Cecil H. J. Harcourt, Supreme Com- 
mander of His Britannic Majesty’s Forces 
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British Information Services 


Panoramic view of Hong Kong harbor and the city of Victoria today 
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in the Colony of Hong Kong, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1945. By virtue of Proclamation 
No. 1, known as the British Military Ad- 
ministration Proclamation, governing 
power was vested in the person of the 
Supreme Commander. 


The Governing Power 


The British Military Administration 
established thereunder vests in the Su- 
preme Commander full judicial, legisla- 
tive, executive, and administrative pow- 
ers and exclusive jurisdiction over all 
persons and property throughout the col- 
ony of Hong Kong. 

Subject to the provisions of any proc- 
lamation of the Administration, all laws 
existing immediately prior to the Jap- 
anese occupation are to be regarded as 
in full force and effect, and all rights and 
property are to be respected; provided, 
however, that rights and property ac- 
quired during the period of the Japanese 
occupation are subject to investigation 
and such action “as justice may require.” 

Quite naturally, all proclamations, en- 
actments, and orders issued by or with 
the sanction of any Japanese authority 
are suspended, unless expressly revived 
by the Administration. 

All courts and tribunals, other than 
those established by the Administration, 
are suspended.* 

By subsequent proclamations, a Lieu- 
tenant Governor was appointed and a 
Military Administrative Council was es- 
tablished, consisting of the Supreme 
Commander, the Lieutenant Governor, 
and the heads of the three British armed 
services in Hong Kong. On September 


*Hong Kong (British Military Administra- 
tion) Gazette, vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12, 
1945, page 2. 
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WEEKLY 


Along the wharves at 


13, 1945, there was created the position 
of Chief Civil Affairs Officer, the ap- 
pointee to be invested with all the powers 
formerly exercised in peacetime by the 
Governor, the Governor in Council, 01 
the Legislative Council These procla- 
mations are the legal basis of the present 


Hong Kong (British Military Administra- 
tion) Gazette, vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12 
1945, pp. 4-5 
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mation Services 


Looking up the sharp ascent to Hong Kong's Mount Victoria, 1,900 feet above the sea 


Hong Kong 





british 


Information Services 


reoccupation by British forces. 


Civil Affairs Administration which is the 
functioning government of Hong Kong. 


Chief Civil Affairs Officer 


The authority of the Chief Civil Affairs 
Officer is broad and sweeping. He is em- 
powered to make regulations with regard 
to the export or import of currency, se- 
curities, commodities, or articles of any 
description; to regulate any industry, 
undertaking, profession, or occupation, 
and the means of production and manu- 
facture; to control transportation in all 
of its aspects and to exercise powers of 
censorship. In addition he may make 
regulations with regard to the keeping 
and inspection of records, books and 
accounts; registration of persons, the 
issuance of licenses, permits, ration books 
and identity cards, and the immigration, 
emigration, and movement of persons. 


Currency and Exchange Rate 


Proclamation No. 5, known as the Cur- 
rency Proclamation and issued Septem- 
ber 13, 1945, designates the notes of the 
Hong Kong Shanghai Banking Corpo- 
ration, notes of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China, and of the 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., as legal 
tender. It extends the powers of these 
banks to issue notes, and establishes the 
rate of exchange against sterling at 1 
Hong Kong dollar equal to 1 shilling and 
3 pence. In terms of United States cur- 
rency, the Hong Kong dollar now has 
an exchange value of approximately 
$0.252, slightly greater than the average 
rate for 1941 (through December 24) of 
$0.2459. 

All bank notes issued in pursuance of 
the powers extended by this Proclama- 
tion, and all bank notes issued by these 
particular banks on or before December 
25. 1941. as well as all bank notes of these 
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panks issued during the period of enemy 
occupation of the colony are treated as 
legal tender to any amount, except the 
following: Bank notes of the Hong Kong 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, denomi- 
nation $50, serial numbers B530,001 to 
B550,000; denomination $100, serial num- 
bers B485,001 to B650,000; denomina- 
tion $500, serial numbers C126,001 to 


300,000." 
Redemption of Currency 


‘provision for redemption is made for 
Japanese 1,000-yen military notes ‘(orig- 
inal denomination ) overprinted denomi- 
nation Hong Kong $1; Central Reserve 
Bank of China 1,000-yuan notes (original 
denomination) overprinted Hong Kong 
$5; and Central Reserve Bank of China 
5,000-yuan notes ‘original denomina- 
tion) overprinted Hong Kong $10. These 
notes are to be treated as legal tender 
until such time as the Chief Civil Affairs 
Officer may, by notice to the public, de- 
clare the period within which said notes 
may be redeemed by exchanging them 
for currency notes issued by the Hong 
Kong government—or by the three banks 
authorized to issue notes—of a denomi- 
national value equivalent to the denomi- 
national value overprinted on these 
notes.” 





Moratorium 


One of the most important and one of 
the earliest of the Administration's en- 
actments is the Moratorium Proclama- 
tion.” It ordered the suspension of busi- 
ness of every financial institution, but 
provided for their resumption of business 
on such terms as the finance comptroller 
should impose. 

A moratorium was proclaimed in re- 
spect of all debts incurred before Sep- 
tember 13, 1945. No action may be 
brought to enforce payment of any such 
debt, but there is no prohibition against 
the voluntary payment of any such debt. 
During the moratorium, statutes of limi- 
tations do not run. 

Excepted from the moratorium are 
those debts which are incurred after 
September 13, 1945; those which do not 
exceed HK$100 in respect of any one 
transaction; or those due for wages and 
salaries, professional services, work or 
labor, rent not exceeding 1 year, or debts 
due to the government of Hong Kong. 

During the period of this moratorium 
ho transactions in land are permitted 
except (a) leases or tenancies not ex- 
ceeding 1 year; ‘b) a lien or equitable 
mortgage by deposit of documents of title 
With a financial institution, for which 
the written approval of the finance offi- 
cer has been obtained. 

Any instrument purporting to effect 
any dealing in land contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Proclamation is void and 
may not be registered at any land office.’ 





‘Hong Kong (British Military Administra- 
tion) Gazette, vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12. 
1945, pp. 5-6. 

‘Hong Kong (British Military Administra- 
tion) Gazette. vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12, 
1945, pp. 5-6, 

* Proclamation No. 6, September 13, 1945. 

*Hong Kong (British Military Administra- 
tion) Gazette, vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12, 
1945, pp. 6-8. 
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Custodian of Property 


A further announcement of special 
interest to former residents of Hong 
Kong, who as yet have not returned to 
the colony and who are not represented 
there, is the Custodian Proclamation.” 
It provides for the appointment of a 
Custodian of Property, who may take 
into his custody so far as the nature and 
conditions of such property and the 
needs of the Allied forces or military 
exigencies permit: 


(a) The property of any State, other than 
an enemy State," not otherwise properly 
safeguarded; 

(b) The property of any British, Allied, or 
neutral national who is neither in the colony 
nor satisfactorily represented there or who, 
being in the colony, is unable effectively to 
administer such property; 

(c) Any property the owners of which, 
whatever their nationality, are unknown or 
whose present whereabouts are unknown; 

(d) Any property he may deem necessary 
to take into his custody for preserving the 
same from loss or damage. 


” Proclamation No. 10, September 16, 1945; 
Hong Kong (British Military Administration ) 
Gazette, vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12, 1945, 
pp. 14-16 

" By a further proclamation of the same 
date the Custodian of Property was given the 
powers of the former Custodian of Enemy 
Property. Hong Kong (British Military Ad- 
ministration) Gazette, vol. 1, No. 1, dated 
October 12, 1945, pp. 16-17 
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However, the Custodian is not required 
to take any such property into his cus- 
tody. But if he does so, there must be 
posted a declaration to this effect in the 
office of the Custodian, in the case of 
movables, or on the immovable. 

As to such property, the Custodian has 
all the powers which he would have if 
he had been appointed the general 
agent of the owner under an irrevocable 
power of attorney; and particularly he 
has the power: 


(a) If the property consists of a debt to 
collect it, or if it consists of any other right 
of property to enforce the right; 

(b) To sell any part of the property which 
consists of perishable goods, or other prop- 
erty whose value is from its nature likely 
to depreciate; 

(c) If the property is capable of being let, 
to let it; 

(d) If the property consists of a business, 
to carry on the business or to make arrange- 
ments for some other person to carry it on; 

(e) To pay rates, taxes, or other imposts 
due in respect of the property; 

(f) To pay any mortgage interest or other 
payments secured on the property; 

(9) To make any other payments neces- 
sary for its preservation; 

(2) To raise on the security of the prop- 
erty any sums required for its preservation; 

(i) To enter into any contract, and to 
execute any instrument, necessary for the 
preservation of the property. 


The Custodian is authcrized to re- 
linquish the custody of any such prop- 
erty when he is satisfied that no further 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Hair-Sheep Skins and 
Goatskins From Brazil 


ATIVES of the eight northeastern 
States of Brazil may boast of their 
sugarcane, oils, fibers, minerals, and 
other economic resources; yet they sel- 
dom mention the two animals—hair 
sheep and goats—whose milk they drink, 
whose flesh they eat, and whose skins 
they sell by the millions. Sheepskins 
and goatskins from these States have 
long been sought by purchasers of fine 
skins. Such skins are highly regarded 
in the United States. 

Brazilian hair sheepskins, also known 
as cabretta skins, are used in the United 
States to make leather for fine gloves, 
shoes, aviation helmets, and jackets. 
The skin of the cabretta has the appear- 
ance of neither pure sheep nor goat, hav- 
ing the short coarse hair of a goat and 
certain characteristics of a sheep. Ca- 
bretta skin, when tanned, resembles kid- 
skin leather, and only an expert can de- 
tect the difference between glazed ca- 
bretta and kid. This strange leather is 
stronger than sheepskin but not as dur- 
able as kidskin leather. The United 
States has long been the principal mar- 
ket for Brazilian cabretta, and in 1944 


The hair sheep, or “pé duro” (hard foot), 
to the economy of Northeast Brazil. 


during excessive drought years 


Based on Consular Report Prepared 
by Benttey B. Mackay, Agri- 
cultural Adviser at Pernambuco, 


Brazil 


imported 905,222 pieces valued at $645.,- 
430. The term “cabretta’”’ applies not 
only to hair sheep from Brazil, but also is 
frequently used to identify hair sheep 
from other countries such as the Union 
of South Africa, Ethiopia, Nigeria, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Argentina. 


Characteristics of Animals 


The hair sheep is a small-boned ani- 
mal weighing approximately 40 to 50 
pounds when grown and with coloring 
ranging from white to dark brown or al- 
most black. Although its origin is not 
known, this “pé duro” or hard-foot ani- 
mal may have come to Brazil from Por- 
tugal, North Africa, or Arabia. It is re- 
ported that the hair sheep is similar in 
appearance to the Bergamasea sheep 
found in North Africa and Arabia. Claims 





despite its forlorn appearance, contributes much 
Its skin is much sought 
life in a region where other animals, except its hardy companion the goat 


after, its meat sustains 
cannot survive 


that the animal has been crossbred with 
goats cannot be proved, and the opinion 
prevails that through evolution the orig. 
inal “sheep” has adapted itself to jts 
environment. The name Cabretta was 
derived from the Portuguese word 
“cabrito” meaning a young goat or kid 
A representative of a United States im. 
porting firm in Brazil gave the hair sheep 
this name in 1880 in order to differentiate 
their skins from goatskins. 

Physical characteristics and climatic 
conditions of eight Brazilian States— 
namely, Baia, Alagoas, Pernambuco, Ser. 
gipe, Paraiba, Rio Grande do Norte 
Ceara, and Piaui—located in the north. 
eastern part of the country (the triangy. 
lar bulge) and comprising 459,597 square 
miles, are somewhat conducive to grazing 
and herding. The climate is dry, except 
during the rainy season, and the rocky 
and sandy soil contains little vegetation. 
The cabretta is practically the only breed 
of sheep that can survive in this area: 
European breeds would starve. Similar 
to the rustic and healthy goat, cabrettas 
like a dry climate, are able to resist 
thirst, and will grow fat on pastures 
where Cattle would go hungry. Toa vis- 
itor in these States, it is remarkable that 
sheep and goats can exist from the sparse 
grasses, stunted trees, shrubs, and in- 
numerable varieties of cacti offering sus- 
tenance to domesticated herds. Cacti 
furnish some water as well as feed. The 
spineless type of cactus is chopped and 
fed to goats during extreme drought, and, 
in many sections, farmers plant it for 
feed 


Bata Main Producer 


Stocks of hair sheep in the eight Bra- 
zilian States were estimated at 3,409,330 
head in 1939, whereas goats in the area 
numbered 4,867,650. Baia was by far the 
largest producing State, accounting for 
1,280,700 sheep and 1,772,500 goats, ac- 
cording to the Yearbook of Brazil, 1943. 
An accurate census is almost impossible 
to obtain, and some authorities regard 
these figures as too low. 

Practically every family in the interior 
has from 6 to 50 goats. The goats and 
sheep require little or no care, except 
when a hurt kid or lamb needs to be 
nursed back to health. 


U.S. 1s Chief Purchaser 


During normal prewar years, approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 sheepskins and goal- 











skins were exported annually from the | 


States in northeastern Brazil. In 1938, 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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ome Water-Supply 
Systems in Colombia 


What Is the Outlook for Larger Sales of Pumps? 


INCE AN OVERWHELMING PER- 

CENTAGE of the population of 
Colombia has no regular home water- 
supply systems, and production and im- 
ports have been limited since 1939, the 
demand for farm and domestic pumps 
and home water-supply systems is re- 
stricted, now, only by the ability to pay 
and lack of familiarity with this con- 
venience. 

It is believed that not more than 5 
percent of the people in Colombia. who 
do not have a water-supply system have 
the financial resources to purchase even 
the least expensive types of hand pumps. 
An attempt is already being made, how- 
ever, to educate the rural population to 
the necessity of maintaining pure water 
supply for drinking purposes. 

By cooperating in this educational 
program and by keeping abreast of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored developments, such 
as well digging, manufacturers can ex- 
pect to be aware of the market as it 
materializes, 


Production and Imports 


Production of pumps by the one manu- 
facturer of this type of equipment in 
Colombia at present does not exceed 500 
to 600 units a year. Domestie produc- 
tion is expected to continue, however, 
even if it becomes necessary to reduce 
prices to compete with foreign goods. 
Import duties amount to only 1 centavo 
a gross kilogram (U. S. $0.57=—100 
centavos). 

Colombian import statistics are avail- 
able only for hand pumps, hydraulic 
rams, mechanical pumps, and windmills. 
Imports of hand pumps amounted to 
23,777 net kilograms in 1937, 12,957 net 
kilograms in 1938, and 340 net kilograms 
in 1939; hydraulic rams to 27,249 net 
kilograms in 1937, 3,897 in 1938, and 4,537 
in 1939; mechanical pumps to 248,941 
net kilograms in 1937, 349,112 in 1938, 
and 469,220 in 1939. Imports of wind- 
mills amounted to 1,262 net kilograms in 
1939; no statistics are available for 1937 
and 1938. Figures of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce show 28 windmills 
exported from the United States to Co- 
lombia in 1937, 61 in 1938, 53 in 1939, 79 
in 1940, and 114 in 1941. Most of the 
Pumps imported into Colombia came 
from the United States. 


Prepared by Commodity Analysis 
Staff, Office of World Trade Pro- 
motion, on Basis of Report by 
Gerorce W. Catpwe t, Jr., U. S. 
Embassy, Bogota 


Rural versus Urban 


Of a total population of 8,701,816 
shown in the census of 1938, 6,168,136 
were classified das rural. Buildings in 
1938 totaled 1,610,036, of which 1,176,391 
(1,074,714 were homes) were located in 
rural districts, and 433,645 were in urban 
centers. Only 15,714 of the rural build- 
ings were supplied with water from 
aqueducts and only 174,490 in urban 
centers had piped water. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 152,750 resi- 
dential buildings of the 379,635 in urban 
centers were supplied with water from 
central systems. 

Although provision is not made for a 
water supply for all urban dwellings, 
even in the larger cities, they do depend 
generally on municipal systems. The 
smaller towns sometimes pump their 
water either from subterranean water 
sources, as in Tunja, or from rivers and 
streams, as in Neiva. In most of the 
smaller communities water is not piped 
to the homes, but the Ministry of Public 
Works is attempting to install aqueducts 
in towns that are willing to pay a certain 
proportion of the cost. Residents who 
do not have piped water must depend on 
deliveries by mule back from the nearest 
streams. 

Water pressure is generally dependa- 
ble, and, since few buildings outside 
large cities are more than two stories 
high, booster pumps are not required 
except at times of emergency, such as 
during the drought in Bogota in the first 
part of 1945 when municipal reservoirs 
dropped and there was insufficient pres- 
sure to lift water to the larger office 
buildings and apartment houses. Some 
residential districts in Bogota also have 
difficulty in securing water in conse- 
quence of lack of pressure at peak con- 
sumption periods of the day. 

Depending on their location, subur- 
ban residences depend on streams, wells, 
or trapped rain water. Booster pumps 
are used often to lift water to roof tanks. 
Most of the rural and suburban homes 
depend on streams as their source of 


water, except in some sections, such as 
the Goajira, where many deep wells are 
in use. 


Not Many Hand Pumps 


Although hand pumps are found 
throughout the country, the fact that 
they are not extensively used is attrib- 
uted to lack of experimentation in most 
localities to determine the depth neces- 
sary to go to find water. As hand pumps 
can be used only for shallow wells, their 
use is limited to those regions where 
water is known to exist in fairly level 
sections. 

Windmill pumps are found mostly in 
the Goajira, where 265 are in use, and 
in the Valle del Cauca. In Antioquia 
there are not many in actual use, but 
there is a large demand, stimulated by 
farm cooperatives. About 50 or 60 wind- 
mill pumps are in use on the Sabana, 
near Bogota. 

Pumps driven by electric motors are 
limited mainly to a few rural districts 
that have electric power, and to the few 
estates that have electric-generator sets. 
The latter type generally is found close 
to large cities where repair services are 
available. 

A scarcity of repair facilities in all 
sections of Colombia except the large 
cities limits the use of gasoline-engine- 
driven pumps or those driven by semi- 
Diesel engines. Many usable motors with 
minor defects are reported to be idle be- 
cause of a lack of mechanical “know- 
how.” 

Hydraulic rams are in wide use 
throughout the country, especially in the 
Valle del Cauca, Caldas, and Antioquia. 

Electric power-line service has been 
extended to more buildings in Colombia 
than have piped water. Of the buildings 
shown in the 1938 census, 207,438 urban 
buildings and 26,340 rural had electricity. 
In addition to these, probably not more 
than 3,000 buildings are served by engine 
generator sets. 

The prevailing electric current is 110- 
volt, single-phase, 60-cycle, though 220- 
volt, single-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, 
Single-phase, 50-cycle, and  150-volt, 
single-phase, 60-cycle are found in some 
places. While the number of rural dwell- 
ings provided with some kind of electric 
power amounts to less than 2 percent of 
the total, probably 10 percent of the 
market is in this field. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or through the De- 
partment’s field offices, for $1 each. 
Interested United States firms should 
correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business ar- 
rangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[NumMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOW] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 42. 

Automotive Equipment and AccessOries: 1, 
15, 26, 54, 59. 

Aviation: 28 

Chemicals: 5, 11, 24, 32, 52. 

Construction: 4, 24 

Cosmetics: 53. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 13, 
47, 53. 

Foodstuffs: 13, 40, 45, 49, 55 

General Merchandise: 10, 12, 21, 23, 24 

Hardware: 24. 

Hobby Supplies: 6. 

Household Appliances: 33. 

Industrial Equipment: 21, 29, 31, 39, 54, 63 

Instruments: 9. 

Jewelry: 9, 62. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 4, 41. 

Livestock: 8. 

Lumber: 12, 16, 30. 

Machinery: 2, 7, 11, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20, 22, 27, 
33, 35, 36, 39, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 51, 57 

Metals and Minerals: 24. 

Motors: 4, 39. 

Office Supplies: 17, 19, 50, 60, 61 

Paints and Varnishes: 56 

Paper: 11, 24 

Pharmaceuticals: 13. 

Rubber: 38. 
Sanitary Equipment: 24 


i) 
uo 





School. Supplies: 17 
Seeds: 34. 

Textiles: 3, 11, 24, 37 
Toilet Articles: 53 
Tools: 13. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Africa—Hassanali Sajan of Hassanali's 
Auto Store, Ltd., P. O. Box 515, Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, is interested in motor spares 
and accessories Scheduled to arrive: late 
February, via New York. Length of visit: 3 
months U. S. address American Ex- 
porter, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Buffalo, Indianap- 
olis, Chicago, Minneapolis 

2. Australia—Lindsay Gordon Coughlan, 
representing K. L. Laundry Machinery Co 
(Pty.), Ltd., 244 Hampton Street, Hampton 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in laundry 
and dry-cleaning machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive: March, via San Francisco. Length of 
visit: 6 months. U.S. address American 
Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Itinerary: San Franciso, Cincinnati, Roches- 
ter, New York City, and*Washington, D. C 

3. Australia—Emile Lindsay Deville of 
E. E. & H. Deville, 120 King Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in wool and 
sheepskins, and all manufactured woolen ma- 
terials. Scheduled to arrive: March, via San 
Francisco Length of visit: 4 to 6 weeks 
U. S. address: State Street Trust Co., 24 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, New York City, and Boston 

4. Brazil—Luiz Humberto Davila Hidalgo, 
representing Oscar Santos & Cia., Ltda., Rua 
15 de Novembro 132, Belem, Para, is inter- 
ested in marine motors, various machinery 
building materiais, Coquirana balata, alli- 
gator skins. Scheduled to arrive: March, via 
New York, N. Y. Length of visit: 4 months 
U. S. address: H. A. Astlett & Co., 27 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary, New 
York City and Detroit. 

5. Brazil—Sidney Fursland, manager of In- 
dustrias Quimicas do Brasil, S. A. Avenida 
Almirante Barroso 91, 9° andar, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, is interested in the purchase of indus- 
trial and pharmaceutical chemicals. He is 
now in the United States until Aprill. U.S 
address is: c/o Hotel Delmonico, 502 Park 
Avenue, New York City 

6. Canada.—Fred G. Lewis and B. A. Alkins 
representing Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 
Bathurst Street, Toronto, is interested in 
hobby supplies. Scheduled to arrive: March 
10, via Niazara Falls, New York. Because of 
the short stay of Messrs. Lewis and Alkins 
it is suggested that interested firms corre- 
spond directly with the Toronto firm 

7. Colombia.—Felix Martignon, Carrera 7 
Calle 22, Bozota, is interested in machinery 
for coffee industry and small machines for 
preparation of food Scheduled to arrive 
February 12, via Miami Length of visit 
2 or 3 months. U. S. address: 8540 Sixty- 
Seventh Road, Forest Hills, Long Island, New 
York. Itinerary: cities in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania 

8. Colombia.—Antonio Roldan Mejia, Copa- 
cabana, Antioquia, is interested in the pur- 
chase of Aytshire cattle. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: March 7, via New York City. Length 
of visit: 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Co- 
lombian Consulate General, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
Citv, Washington, D. C., San Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

9. Denmark—-Knud Wold, _ representing 
Willy Rasmussen & Co., Copenhagen, is inter- 
ested in all kinds of plastics, adhesives, cheap 





jewelry, and new specialties in Surgical in 
struments and equipment. He ig jn this 
country until March 30. U. S. mail address: 
c/o Samko Trading Co., 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York City Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinit: : 

10. Ecuador—Miguel Heredia Crespo, Ave. 
nida Colon 448, Quito, of Casa Miguel} Heredia 
Crespo, Cuenca, and Heredia Crespo y Cia 
Quito, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for general merchandise 
Scheduled to arrive: March 28, via Los An. 
geles Length of visit approximately 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o T. A. Desmond 
Co., 33 Rector Street, New York, N. Y., Phila. 
delphia, Miami, and Washington, D. ¢ 

11. Egypt—William Mustaki, 23 Sharia 
Cherif Pasha, Cairo, managing-director for: 
Societé Ezyptienne Financiére pour le Com- 
merce et l'Industrie, S. A. E.; Alexandria Cot- 
ton Trading Co., Ltd.; Compagnie Commer- 
ciale Cotonniere S. A. E.; Brooks Co.,8.A.E 
all of Cairo, is interested in industrial and 
agricultural machinery, chemicals. paper 
tertiles; also in the exportation of Ezyptian 
cotton Scheduled to arrive: late in Feb- 
ruary, by plane. Length of visit: 3 weeks 
U.S. address: c/o Lesavoy Associates, Empire 
State Bldg., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, and Washington : 

12. Eire—Samuel Noyek, representing Na- 
tional Importers, Ltd., and A. Noyek & Sons 
Ltd., 200 Parnell Street, Dublin, is interested 
in plywood, timber, railway sleepers, wood- 
working and metal-working machinery, bar- 
rel staves, general merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive: February 19, via New York Length 
of visit: 8 to 12 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Irish Consul General, Chrysler Building, Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Boston; Dover and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Hampton, S. C.; Los Angeles, 
Louisville, St. Paul, and Tacoma 

13. France—Michel Habourdin, 11 Ave. de 
Versailles, Paris 16, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of druggists’ sundries; elec- 
trical appliances; hand tools; food products 
would also like to contact U. S. importers of 
French luxury good He is in the United 
States until April 15. U. S. mail address 

Hotel Bristol, 129 West Forty-eighth Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington 
D. C., and Chicago 

14. Guatemala—Adolfo Rios, 3a Ave. Sur y 
13 C. P., altos, representing Sharp & Co., Rios 
y Cia., both of Guatemala City, is interested 
in baking and _ confectionery machinery 
Scheduled to arrive: March 31, via Calexico 
Calif. Length of visit: 3 months. U. 8. ad- 
dress is not known at this time. Itinerary 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, New 
York City, Philadelphia 

15. Netherland Jan Verheul, represent- 
ing N. V. Carosseriefabriek Verheul, Plasweg 9, 
Waddinxveen, is interested in the purchase 
of material for the manufacture of autobuses 
and trailers, such as motors, bodies, chassis, 
and automobile parts Scheduled to arrive 
February 26, via New York City. Length of 
visit: 5 weeks U. S. address Johnston 
Export Publishing Co., 386 Fourti Avenue 
New York 16,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland ? 

16. Newfoundland—Cyril F. Horwood, 0 
Horwood Lumber Co., 28 Water Street West, 
St. John’s, is interested in doors and plywood 
Scheduled to arrive: February 25, via Detroit 
or Port Huron 3ecause of the short stay of 
Mr. Horwood. it is suggested that interested 
firms correspond direct with the Newfound- 
land firm 

17. Nicarcgua-——Rodolfo 
teca Moderna, Managua, D. N., 
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New Temporary Exchange and Trade-Control Regulations 
Issued by Chinese Government 


The Chinese National Government announced on February 25, 1946, “Tem- 
porary Regulations with Regard to Foreign Exchange Transactions,” to 
become effective on March 4, 1946. 

Provisions of the regulations are summarized as follows: 


Authority for the centralized control of foreign exchange transactions is the 
Central Bank of China, which is directed to exercise among others the following 
major functions: (1) appoint banks (termed “appointed banks’’) that may engage 
in foreign-exchange transactions; (2) license, for a period to be specified by the 
Central Bank of China, banks, including old-style native banks and exchange shops, 
to deal in foreign currency notes; license travel agencies to issue and cash foreign 
currency, traveler's letters of credit, and traveler’s checks; and to license persons 
to act as foreign-exchange brokers; (3) to intervene in financial markets when the 
Bank deems it necessary to check fluctuations of rates. . 

Only appointed banks, licensed dealers, and brokers may buy and sell foreign 
exchange. The Central Bank of China will issue or refuse licenses and will announce 
a date, or dates, after which without license such activities as (1) dealing in foreign 
currency notes, and/or (2) issuing and cashing foreign currency, traveler’s letters 
of credit and traveler's checks, except by appointed banks, shall be prohibited. 
Applications for licenses may be made after February 25, 1946. The Central Bank 
of China may suspend or cancel for proper cause the appointment or license, or 
the right, to engage in transactions in foreign exchange and foreign currency notes. 

Former official rates of exchange and foreign-exchange supplementary rates are 
abolished as of February 25, 1946. After March 4, the appointed banks may sell 
foreign exchange to the public only (1) to pay the cost of those goods, the 
importation of which is permitted, (2) for legitimate personal requirements in 
accordance with the regulations, and (3) for other legitimate purposes authorized 
by the Central Bank of China. Appointed banks may buy foreign exchange arising 
from the following transactions: (1) experts or reexports from China, (2) remittances 
from abroad, (3) toreign exchange sold for expenditures in China, (4) other foreign 
exchange 

As from February 25, 19°6, nd bank may open new foreign currency accounts, 
except “when a person deposits with an appointed bank any margin in foreign 
currency against foreign exchange to be delivered to him, the bank shall deposit 
an equal amount with the Central Bank of China, which will refund the amount to 
the bank at the time the foreign exchange is transferred to or for the account of 
such person by the bank."’ Until further notice by the Central Bank of China, no 
bank may make any fresh loan or increase or renew for a total of more than 
3 months from March 4, 1946, any existing loans in Chinese currency on the security 
of foreign exchange. Appointed banks may not engage in foreign-exchange trans- 
actions in connection with export of capital, or speculative or arbitrage purpcses, 
whether for their own account or for the public 

Officers of appointed banks in places other than Shanghai may engage in foreign 
exchange transactions permitted under the present regulations, but until further 
notice by the Central Bank of China, cover shall be obtained from their Shanghai 
office or correspondent 


Regulations provide, in addition, that any person in China whose foreign 
exchange or other property or property interest abroad is blocked may apply 
to the Central Bank of China for permission for use thereof for purposes 
permitted under the exchange-control regulations. 

Prohibition of the import and export of foreign currency notes without 
license from the Ministry of Finance was announced on February 25, 1946, 
effective on that date. It is provided, however, that a person may bring 
to, or take from, China for his personal use an amount not exceeding 
U.S. $200 or the equivalent. 

Temporary regulations governing import and export trade were also 
announced on February 26, 1946, for immediate effect. (Details will be 
published following their receipt from Chungking.) 

The appointment of Pei Tsu-yee as Governor of the Central Bank of China 
was announced on February 26, 1946. Pei Tsu-yee succeeds O. K. Yui, 
Minister of Finance, who resigned. 























arrive: March 15, via Laredo, Tex. Length of 
visit: about 1 month U.S. address: c/o 
Nicaraguan Consulate, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: Possibly Chicago and New York 
City, in addition to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco 

18, Sweden—Rutger Larsson, representing 
AB. Stjernfors-Stalldalen, Stalldalen, is in- 
terested in paper-working machinery. Shed- 
uled to arrive: February 15, via New York 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address is 
not known. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Holyoke, 
Portland, Kalamazoo, Ansonia, Appleton, 
Dowingtown, and Lancaster 

19. Switzerland—Pierre A Dreyfus, repre- 
senting Carfa, Ltd., Postcheck VIII 24655, 
Zurich, is seeking agencies for office ma- 
chines and supplies, machines for manufac- 
ture of carbon paper, cutting and glueing 
machines for ribbon tissues, testing and lab- 
oratory machines for carbon paper, ribbons 
and stencils, raw paper, raw silk, raw cot- 

OS4741—46 


ton, wares, oils, greases, chemicals, soften- 
ers, carbon black, spools for ribbons, raw 
tissue papers. He is in the United States for 
an indefinite stay U. S. address: c/o 
Bermos Co., 110 W. Fortieth Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

20. Syria—Abdul-Hamid Al-Affandi, Abdel- 
Kader Sayem el-Dahr, Mohammed Amin Hi- 
brawi, and Abou-Bakr Kekhia, representing 
The Syrian Industrial Company for Vegetable 
Oils, Aleppo, are interested in purchasing 
machinery for a vegetable-oil plant. The date 
of their arrival is not known at this time; the 
length of their visit will be for a few months. 
U. S. address: c/o Syrian Consulate General, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York City, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee. (Supplementary to 
announcement in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 29, 1945.) 
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21. Tunisia—Henri Vincent Nicolai of H. V. 
Nicolai & Co., 8 rue de Russie, Tunis, is in- 
terested in general lines. Also, on behalf of 
the Tunisian Public Works Department, he 
wishes to contact American firms handling 
general equipment necessary for the recon- 
struction of Tunisian ports, including tugs, 
cranes, hoists, and machine-shop equipment. 
He is in the United States for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o Markt and 
Hammacher, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

22. Uruguay—Henry Stanley Bowles, Coim- 
bra 5607, Montevideo, representing Linn & Co. 
S. A., Galicia 1041, Montevideo, is interested 
in general machinery. Scheduled to arrive: 
March 18, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Studebaker Corp., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, Cleveland, Akron, 
South Bend. 

23. Uruguay—Marcelino De La Fuente, 
representing Castillo & De La Fuente Hnos., 
Sarandi 662, Montevideo, is interested in 
merchandtse usually sold by department 
stores. Scheduled to arrive: March 3, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington. 

24. Uruguay—Mario Antonio Mera, Avenida 
18 de Julio 1417, Montevideo, representing 
Juan M. Gonzalez “Representaciones” Ltda., 
1409 Andes, Monteviedo, is interested in the 
representations for such commodities as 
metals, iron and steel, tin plate, hardware, 
tools, copper, machinery, building materials, 
sanitaryware, chemical products, paper, dry 
goods, tertiles. Scheduled to arrive: February 
28, via Miami. Length of visit: 90 days. U.S. 
address: c/o National City Bank, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, Middletown, New York. 

25. Uruguay—Joaquin Leon Nogueira, Mal- 
donado 2278, Montevideo, representing Hen- 
derson & Co., Montevideo, is interested in 
department-store goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: January 23, via Miami. Length of visit: 
6 months. U. S. address: c/o McGreevey 
Werring & Howell Inc., 225 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago. 

26. Venezuela—Mario Blanco-Uribe, repre- 
senting Jose Ramirez MacGregor, Calle Com- 
ercio No. 64, Maracaibo, is interested in auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tires, and _ accessories. 
Scheduled to arrive: March 2, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
25 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Quincy. 

27. Venezuela—Ibrahim S. Yorde of A. S. 
Yorde Hnos., Avenida Libertado No. 21, Mara- 
caibo, is interested in purchasing shoe-manu- 
facturing machinery. Scheduled to arrive: 
March 3, via Miami. Length of visit: about 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Al-Bayan, 902 
Sixth Street NW., Washington, D. C. Itin- 
erary: Washington, New York, Chicago. 


Export Op portunities 


28. Arabia—A. Besse, Aden, is interested in 
purchasing an dirplane about the size of a 
twin-engined Beechcraft, and capable of 
carrying small amounts of freight 

29. Argentina—F. Ulrick, Castro 601, Olivos, 
FCCA, is interested in obtaining preferably a 
used duty lathe for repairing sugarcane-mill 
cylinders. The weight of the work is up to 
20 tons. Distance between centers, 6 meters 
exact; height, 24 inches or 60 centimeters. 
There must be two carriages with two sets of 
tools each. The feed should be automatic, 
both vertical and lengthwise, but without 
screw gear cuttine. Diesel-motor coupling 
is required. This lathe is required for two 
sugar mills operating in Tucuman, one of 
3,000-ton capacity and the other of 4,000-ton 
capacity. Interested firms are requested to 
send catalogs, prospectives, and _ similar 
printed matter direct to Mr. Ulrick. 

30. Belgium—Acket & De Preter, 34, longue 
rue Neuve, Antwerp, desires purchase quota- 
tions on Oregon plywood—minimum, 1 car- 
load; oak fioors: quarter sawed in clear, sap 
clear, and select; plain sawed in clear, select, 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Altres) 


Imminence of elections on February 
24 exerted no perceptible influence on 
over-all wholesale and retail trade vol- 
ume during January and February. Re- 
tail trade was higher than in recent sum- 
mers, in large part a reflection of wage 
and bonus increases paid in January. 
Also, relief from gasoline rationing in- 
creased the number of vacationers and 
vacation buying. Retail volume appears 
to have been lower in those areas of 
downtown Buenos Aires affected by iso- 
lated, minor street disturbances; how- 
ever, sales in outlying districts more 
than made up for any local declines. 

Prices continued to rise during Febru- 
ary on the latest upward bulge begun in 
December 1945. Largest price increases 
occurred in foodstuffs and in clothing 
and drygoods lines. Another indicator 
of the trend of rising prices was the 
Buenos Aires Stock Market. Quotations 
for most major issues were substantially 
higher in mid-February than they had 
been in January. The January index 
of ordinary share quotations, at 207.7, 
was below the August-September-Octo- 
ber 1945 peak average of 211.0, but well 
above the December 1945 index of 203.8 
and the 1945 average of 195.6 (1938 
equals 100). Higher share prices in 
January were accompanied by a decline 
in volume to 147,000,000 pesos from 
176,000,000 pesos, nominal value, in 
December 1945. 

The financial position of the Argentine 
Government became less favorable dur- 
ing January. For the first time in several 
years a loan of 41,000,000 pesos had to be 
obtained from the Central Bank. High 
officials of the Ministry of War informed 
suppliers of their inability to pay current 
bills in cash. A new method of payment, 
which may take the form of certificates 
to be discounted in banks, is being 
studied. As of December 31, 1945, the 
consolidated debt of Argentina was 12,- 
300,000,000 pesos compared with 11,600,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1944, and with 
8,000,000,000 at the end of 1941. These 
figures, compiled by the Stock and Bond- 
holders’ Corporation, do not, of course, 
include the floating debt which during 
1944 was the highest up to that time in 
Argentine history. It probably reached 
a new high in 1945 when 440,000,000 pesos 
more were spent than in the preceding 
year. Of total 1945 expenditures of 2,- 
849,000,000 pesos, the War and Navy 
Ministries accounted for 46 percent, the 
Public Works Ministry 12% percent, 
Justice and Public Instruction 1012 per- 
cent, other ministries 1642 percent, and 
debt service 11% percent. 

The spread between bank deposits and 
bank discounts and loans continues. On 


December 31, 1945, bank deposits at 8,- 
140,000,000 pesos were 138 percent greater 
than bank discounts and loans of 3,419,- 
000,000 pesos. Deposits exceeded dis- 
counts and loans by 124 percent on De- 
cember 31, 1944, and by 42 percent on the 
prewar date of December 31, 1941. 

Gold holdings in Argentina declined 
32,500,000 pesos (2.6 percent) from Oc- 
tober 1, 1945, through January 1946. 
Gold exports are believed to have been 
for service payments on Swiss loans as 
well as to pay for imports from Brazil 
and Switzerland which could not be cov- 
ered by exchange. 

During the 4 weeks ended February 20, 
the peso depreciated to 410.75-411 pesos 
per 100 dollars. This depreciation ap- 
peared to have resulted from a moderate 
exOdus of funds, caused by the political 
situation, and an apparent declining vol- 
ume of exports to neighboring countries 
that pay in free exchange. Customarily 
the Central Bank provides free exchange 
not obtainable from other sources, but 
at the present time it is doing so only at 
higher quotations for the dollar. 

The Government’s program for Argen- 
tine aviation developed at an accelerated 
rate during January and February with 
announcements concerning the capitali- 
zation of the Flota Aérea Mercante Ar- 
gentina. The program includes division 
of the country into six zones for domes- 
tic air-line services, a 3,500,000-peso pro- 
gram for airport construction in six prin- 
cipal Argentine cities, and concession to 
Air France to fly between France and 
Argentina and over Argentine territory 
to Chile. The Dodero company, with a 
large airline company in formation, an- 
nounced suspension of all negotiations 
with the Argentine Government for es- 
tablishment of its services in Argentina. 

The first postwar United States auto- 
mobiles arrived in Buenos Aires in mid- 
February for display purposes. 

Incoming ocean-going vessels aggre- 
gated 533,246 tons during Jannary 1946, 
or two and one-half times the incoming 
tonnage during January 1945. During 
January 1946, for the first time in Ar- 
gentine history, United States ships led 
all nations in tonnage entering Argen- 
tine ports. Tonnages of the four leading 
nations were: United States, 149,067: 
United Kingdom, 140,469; Norway, 51,- 
215; and Argentina, 35,233. 

Rain has fallen in all main producing 
zones in the past month. Late corn and 
sunflower plantings and pastures have 
been considerably benefited. 

The general corn outlook has not im- 
proved significantly because the preced- 
ing dry weather had already hurt pol- 
lination, and locusts had stripped many 
early fields of their leaves. The Govern- 
ment’s second area estimate of corn pro- 
duction, 3,967,400 hectares, approximates 
the first estimate. Total production of 


corn is unofficially estimated at 4,700,009 
metric tons, or about two-thirds lower 
than the preceding 5-year average an- 
nual production. In view of high Prices 
of new corn contracts, heavily damageq 
fields may not be as generally abandoned 
or pastured as normally. 

The Government withdrew offerings 
of corn for export in exchange for fue! 
effective January 16, owing to reported 
lack of holdings. If old corn again be. 
comes available at port in excess of do. 
mestic demand, or when the new crop 
begins arriving at port, corn may be 
offered again for export. In 1945, offers 
for export were not made after late 
March, except for shipment in October, 
or later, in exchange for fuel. 

First official sunflower estimates place 
the area sown at 1,570,800 hectares, an 
increase of 5.3 percent over 1944-45. A 
total crop of slightly less than 1,000,000 
metric tons, compared with 985,000 last 
year, is the current unofficial estimate. 
Experienced observers believe the yield 
per hectare may be slightly less than in 
the past two seasons, about offsetting the 
increase in acreage. First official esti- 
mates for the production of corn and 
sunflowers are expected in late March 
or April. 

Supplies of other grains in export po- 
sition are still limited because of do- 
mestic demand and inadequate transpor- 
tation or, in the case of small feed grains, 
by reason of previous sales. Including 
supplies considered earmarked for relief 
donations, the Argentine Government as 
of January 15 estimated the exportable 
wheat surplus until November 30, 1946, at 
2,530,000 metric tons. Its allowance for 
domestic milling consumption also ap- 
pears to contain a margin for production 
of flour for export, possibly up to 250- 
000 metric tons of wheat equivalent. 

On February 15 a governmental ap- 
peal, issued through the Secretariat of 
Industry and Commerce, requested the 
Argentine people to observe one meatless 
day a week to increase meat exports to 
Europe. The appeal was not accom- 
panied by an official decree. It is not 
expected that a significant reduction in 
consumption will take place. 

With improved pasture conditions, it 
is believed that meat exports in 194 
should be at least equal to the 1945 level. 
Owing to the continued upward trend of 
feed grain prices, however, it is now 
doubted that total pork exports will ex- 
ceed 90,000 metric tons, carcass weight. 

Milk production has been running be- 
low average for several months, although 
recent rains have improved grazing con- 
ditions, and this should result in an im- 
proved output. The proportion of milk 
diverted to cheese continues at a record 
level, and prices are strong. The impact 
of European demand has driven casein 
prices above the equivalent of the United 
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States ceiling price, and unsold supplies 
are short. 

Argentine exports for the calendar 
year 1945 totaled 7,046,000 short tons, 
compared with 6,762,000 in 1944 and 
853,000 in 1943. Export values were 
$707,000,000 in 1945, $646,000,000 in 1944, 
and $596,000,000 in 1943. Imports dur- 
ing November 1945 dropped to 431,000 
short tons from the October peak for re- 
cent months of 466,000. This brought 11 
months imports to 4,124,000 short tons, 
valued at $212,000,000. 


Canada 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Ottawa) 


Physical reconversion in Canadian in- 
dustry is well advanced, although pro- 
duction in February continued to be 
handicapped by raw-material supply 
shortages. Labor-management relations 
were relatively quiet. 

Domestic wholesale and retail trade re- 
mained at comparatively high levels— 
having regard to the continuing shortage 
of some items. Collections on the whole 
remained good and payments prompt, 
though commercial sources reported 
some tendency to slower payments in cer- 
tain quarters. Commercial credit regu- 
lations have been eased by extending 
from 30 to 90 days the period for exemp- 
tion from carrying charges on time pay- 
ments by demobilized service personne] 
having purchase authorization from the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Further revision of the Canadian tax 
system awaits the outcome of the Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference negotia- 
tions, the next session of the conference 
being scheduled to convene in April. The 
results will be of first importance to Do- 
minion business interests. 

Foreign-trade relations were featured 
by the conclusion of trade agreements 
with Mexico and Colombia and the sign- 
ing of letters of intention to negotiate a 
similar agreement with Honduras. The 
agreement with Mexico was the first com- 
mercial agreement with that country and 
puts Mexican goods in the Canadian 
most-favored-foreign-nation category. 
The agreement with Colombia is the first 
directly negotiated between the two 
countries and reaffirms the most-favor- 
ed-nation treatment already in opera- 
tion through earlier arrangements 
through the United Kingdom. These 
agreements were signed by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce in the course of 
a good-will visit to several Latin Ameri- 
can countries following shortly after an 
earlier visit to the United Kingdom and 
several European countries. 

The foreign loan program was ad- 
vanced by the signing of agreements with 
China and the Netherlands and the 
beginning of formal loan negotiations 
with the United Kingdom. The agree- 
ment with China provided a credit of 
$60,000,000, of which $25,000,000 covers 
mainly goods arranged for under Mutual 
Aid but which had not been delivered be- 
fore VJ-day, the balance being for the 
purchase of Canadian goods and services 
required for China’s postwar reconstruc- 
tion program. China also undertook 
under the agreement to purchase for 
cash Canadian goods to the value of 20 
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Gone With the Monsoon: Famed Stilwell (Burma) Road 
Is Now “One With Nineveh and Tyre” 


The famous Stilwell Road and 11 military airfields in Burma which played 
a key role in winning the war in Burma and China have been abandoned 
as commercially unsalable, thereby releasing more than 12,000 United States 
soldiers to expedite their return home, the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner announced last week. 

American investment in the Stilwell Road, formerly the Ledo Road, was 
$137,058,000, and reciprocal-aid investment was $11,852,000. Total American 
investment in the airfields was approximately $15,000,000. 

“To facilitate the return home of United States troops (11,500 were 
employed on the Stilwell Road alone) and in the financial interest of the 
United States,” the announcement stated, “the United States interest in 
these installations was authorized to be abandoned; and, incidentally, there 
can be no better example of the terrific waste of war and the fact that much 
war surplus cannot be used in the civilian economy.” 

Full reports on the abandonments, made by the FLC field commissioner 
at New Delhi, have just been received in Washington and present in detail 
the reasons that necessitated the abandonments. 

The report on the Stilwell Road disclosed that it had no commercial sales 
value, that the cost of upkeep would outweigh any peacetime utility, that 
monsoons made it partially unusable commercially, that none of the govern- 
ments of the countries where it is located indicated any interest in purchasing 
it, and that “the United States investment in the Stilwell Road is almost 
entirely represented by ‘work done’ rather than by installed equipment,” so 
that salvage operations on it would cost more than they would return to 
the United States. 

“The United States equipment installed in the Stilwell Road consists 
almost entirely of Bailey and H-20 bridges in deteriorating condition,” the 
report stated. ‘The bridges are located at remote locations from which their 
recovery by foreign governments or commercial interests is not economically 
feasible.” 

“The maintenance of the Road in an operating condition presents terrific 
financial responsibilities,’ the report added. It estimated that minimum 
personnel required to maintain the road would be 12,600 United States troops 
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and 11,500 native laborers. 
“Sic transit” et cetera. 




















percent of the credit drawn upon. The 
Netherlands agreement granted a credit 
of $100,000,000 in addition to the earlier 
credit of $25,000,000 granted in May 1945. 
These loans bring the total announced 
under part II of the Export-Credits In- 
surance Act to $569,500,000. The last 
session of Parliament had increased the 
maximum of loans outstanding under 
this Act at any one time from $100,000,- 
000 to $750,000,000. Failure to agree on 
credit terms resulted in the cancellation 
of contracts with the U.S. S. R. for $24,- 
000,000 worth of Canadian goods. 

Loan negotiations with the United 
Kingdom, which began on February 11 
with the arrival in Ottawa of a British 
financial mission, were completed on 
March 7 with the announcement by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King that 
Canada will lend the United Kingdom 
$1,250,000,000. The financial terms are 
similar to those in the proposed United 
States loan to the United Kingdom and 
call for the loan to be interest-free until 
December 31, 1951, when it will carry an 
interest rate of 2 percent and repayment 
in 50 annual installments will begin. 

In addition to this loan the Dominion 
will continue the $700,000,000 interest- 
free provisions of the loan made in 1942 
until January 1, 1951, when other ar- 
rangements will be made. Canada will 
also cancel the $450,000,000 owed by the 
United Kingdom with respect to the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan and 
all claims “known or unknown” by one 
country against the other for the sum of 





$150,000,000 to be paid by the United 
Kingdom. 

The loan agreement will be submitted 
to Parliament for final approval. It has 
also been announced that the terms of 
the loan would be subject to major 
changes should the United States Con- 
gress fail to approve the terms of the 
pending United States loan to the United 
Kingdom. 

Further progress was made in the re- 
moval and relaxation of wartime con- 
trols, the principal change being the ex- 
perimental suspension of price ceilings on 
some 300 goods and services effective 
February 1. Some relaxation in wage 
controls was announced concurrently. 
The import subsidy on raw wool and tops 
was discontinued and ceiling price ad- 
justed upward to compensate for the loss 
of subsidy effective February 1. Corre- 
sponding price increases for yarns will be 
effective March 1 and for fabrics effec- 
tive April 1. The subsidy on packaged 
bees is not to be paid on imports in 1946 
and an upward adjustment, details of 
which have not yet been announced, is to 
be made in the ceiling price of the 1946 
honey crop. Subsidy payments to manu- 
facturers of jams and jellies will be dis- 
continued effective March 1, and a com- 
pensating increase, equivalent to the 
amount of subsidy, in ceiling prices of 
these products will become effective on 
the same date. The Government war- 
risk-insurance scheme ended February 
17. Wartime restrictions on the sale of 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Lowered on Thread for 
Use in the Weaving of Textiles—The 
Argentine Government has provisionally 
classified threads imported for use in 
the weaving of textiles under the corre- 
sponding sections of the yarn tariff clas- 
sifications, thereby substantially lower- 
ing the duties on thread, by decree No. 
187 of November 5, 1945, published in 
the Boletin de la Direccion General de 
Aduanas of November 1945. 

By provisions of the same decree, the 
Customs Bureau has been authorized 
to propose a new and more adequate 
classification for yarns and threads for 
use in weaving textiles. 

Eggs: Commission Appointed To Su- 
pervise Exportation.—An Argentine 
commission to be made up of members 
appointed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and by the Secretariat of Indus- 
try and Commerce has been established 
for the purpose of supervising trade, 
storage, and the preparation of eggs for 
export from Argentina, according to a 
decree (No. 25,644/45), dated October 
19, 1945, published in the Boletin Oficial, 
October 29, 1945. This commission will 
also carry out such regulations as may 
be issued on this subject. 

Quarterly Export Quotas Established 
for Certain Tezxtiles—According to a 
statement issued to the press on Jan- 
uary 14, 1946, the Argentine Secretariat 
of Industry and Commerce has estab- 
lished the following provisional export 
quotas on textiles for the first quarter 
of 1946: woven goods in general, 600,000 
kilograms; carded yarns, 111,500 kilo- 
grams; combed yarns, 167,500 kilograms; 
and knitting yarns for working by hand, 
125,000 kilograms. The aim of the 
quotas, as indicated by the statement, 
is to direct the work of the State toward 
the consolidation and stimulation of Ar- 
gentine foreign trade, when not harmful 
to interests of a domestic or general 


nature. 
Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Luxury Goods: Surcharges on Import 
Duties Increased--The various sur- 
charges on import duties levied on cer- 
tain luxury goods entering Bolivia have 
been increased from their former levels 
to a fixed surcharge of 1,280 percent of 
the rate of duty, by Executive decree of 
October 26, 1945, in La Paz. There has 
been no change in the basic rates of 
duties applied to the affected items. 

This measure was taken to compensate 
fully for the devaluation of the Bolivian 
currency. Other products whose sur- 
charge upon their basic duties range from 
none to 950 percent remain unaffected. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


News by COUNTRIES | 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cigars, Cigarettes, and Tobacco: Con- 
sumption Tax Increased.—The Brazilian 
consumption tax on most cigars and on 
cigarettes and imported tobacco was in- 
creased by Decree Law No. 8538 of Janu- 
ary 2, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 4, and effective March 1. 

The tax on imported cigars was in- 
creased from 2.50 cruzeiros to 4 cruzeiros 
per unit, and the rate on imported ciga- 
rettes from 2.50 cruzeiros to 5 cruzeiros 
per package of 20. The consumption tax 
on imported tobacco in twist, leaf, or in 
cake was increased from 0.60 cruzeiro 
to 1 cruzeiro per kilogram or fraction 
thereof. 

The following note was also added to 
the consumption tax law as established 
by Decree Law No. 7404 of March 22, 
1945 (see announcement in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 12, 1945): 

Importers and retailers of foreign cigarettes 
and small cigars must be specially registered 
to sell these products, in accordance with the 
respective table. Importers are also obliged 
to label the packs, packages, or tins with a 
label containing their firm name, address, 
and registry number, besides affixing the reve- 
nue stamps due. These requirements must 
be complied with within 48 hours after the 
receipt of the products, those products not 
in accordance with these requirements being 
subject to seizure as contraband 








Citrus Goes Abroad 


American citrus fruit is sent by 
| refrigerator ships to many foreign 
| ports. Our cover picture this 
| week—photograph by Don Milton, 
from the California Fruit Ex- 
| change—shows a ship being loaded 
| at Los Angeles Harbor with oranges 
destined for far countries. With 
| foreign trade moving along briskly, | 
| much fruit is customarily sent to 
such countries as Great Britain, 
| Australia, and the nations of | 
| northern Europe. 
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British Guiana 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Objects of Art: Restriction on Exporta- 
tion Amended.—Order No. 34 of 1939 
which provided that except with the per- 
mission of the Governor, no export li- 
cense would be granted authorizing the 
exportation of any object of art to the 
United States of America, was amended 
by Order No. 44 of November 27, 1945, to 
provide that except with the permission 
of the Governor, no export license wil] 
be granted authorizing the exportation 
of any object of art, according to the 
Official Gazette of British Guiana, dated 
December 8, 1945 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificate of Origin and Interest From 
Certain Countries; Requirement Re- 
voked.—The British Honduran Govern- 
ment has revoked the requirement that 
certificates of origin and interest should 
accompany all imports (with certain ex- 
ceptions) from neutral European coun- 
tries. This proclamation was made by 
Statutory Rules and Orders No. 174 of 
1945, effective December 20, 1945, which 
revokes Statutory Rules and Orders No. 
4 of 1940, as amended. 

|For announcement of Statutory Rules and 
Orders No. 4 of 1940, see COMMERCE REPorTs of 
February 24, 1940. | 

Czechoslovakia and Parts of China, In- 
cluding Manchuria, Cease To Be Treated 
as Enemy Territories.—The British Hon- 
duran Government has announced that 
Czechoslovakia ‘including certain speci- 
fied regions not now considered enemy 
territory), and parts of China (including 
Manchuria) shall cease to be treated as 
if they were enemy territory as from the 
date of the Trading with the Enemy 
(Authorization) (Czechoslovakia) Order, 
1946 (No. 1 of 1946) and the Trading with 
the Enemy (Enemy Territory Cessation) 
(Parts of China, including Manchuria) 
Order. 1946 (No. 2 of 1946), made by the 
Governor on January 17, 1946, and pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of 
January 19, 1946 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Export Credits Granted to the Nether- 
lands.—The Netherlands will receive 
$100.000,000 from Canada under the Do- 
minion’s Export Credit Insurance Act, 
according to an agreement signed by the 
two countries on February 5, 1946. This 
loan will be in addition to the $25,000,000 
already advanced under the agreement 
signed on May 1, 1945. 
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The new loan consolidates both loans 
and provides for the use of the total 
amount until May 1, 1947. The aggregate 
sum used will be repayable in 27 equal 
annual installments, beginning in 1950 
and extending to 1976. The new credit 
will bear interest at 3 percent until April 
30, 1947, when the total amount drawn 
will be consolidated. Henceforth the 
amounts maturing in the years 1950 to 
1958 will bear annual interest of 234 per- 
cent; those falling due in the years 1959 
to 1970 will bear interest at 3 percent per 
annum; and the remaining amounts will 
have an annual interest rate of 3% per- 
cent. The average rate of interest during 
the entire period will approximate 3.05 


ent. 

The $25,C00,000 originally provided has 
already been expended for wheat and 
flour, trucks, frozen and canned vegeta- 
bles, wood pulp, agricultural machinery, 
fertilizer, industrial machinery, and other 
articles. The additional credit will be 
used to buy similar products as well as any 
others needed in the rehabilitation of the 
Netherlands. 

|For further details about the Canadian 
export credit insurance program see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 2, 1946. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Treaty Signed with Colombia.—A com- 
mercial treaty between Colombia and 
Canada was signed in Bogota on Febru- 
ary 20, 1946, according to a telegram 
from the U. S. Embassy at Bogota, dated 
February 21, 1946. The treaty provides 
for strict application of the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause concerning all duties 
and imposts, except existing or future 
Empire agreements for Canada and a 
similar exception of adjoining countries 
and Bolivia for Colombia. 

The treaty will become effective 30 
days after the exchange of ratifications, 
will be valid for 2 years, and may be re- 
newed automatically for an additional 
year continuously, provided neither 
country gives 6 months’ notice of termi- 


~ Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Machinery and Equipment 
for Oil Drilling: Exempted from Import 
Duiies—Machinery, tools, and other 
equipment imported into Chile by the 
Fomento Corp. for exclusive use in oil 
drilling have been exempted from the 
payment of import duties and other 
charges, except the port handling 
charge, by Law No. 8401 of the Chilean 
Ministry of Finance of December 20, 
1945, effective from its date of publica- 
Pea in the Diario Oficial of January 8. 

Corn: Imports Limited to Corn Flour 
and Finely Ground Corn.—The impor- 
tation into Chile of whole corn which 
had been authorized by Decree No. 633 of 
August 19, 1942, has been suspended for 
1 year, and only corn flour and finely 
ground corn is permitted importation by 
Decree No. 959 of the Chilean Ministry 
of Agriculture of November 14. 1945, ef- 
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fective from that date, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 6, 1945. 
This measure was taken to protect the 
country against the spread of a blight. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


An early March press announcement 
that the Central Bank of China has es- 
tablished a new foreign exchange rate 
of CN$2,040 to $US1, effective in 27 Chi- 
nese and foreign banks in Shanghai, is a 
noteworthy development in the Chinese 
economic picture. The exchange ruling, 
enacted to control price fluctuations, is 
expected to have a highly salutary effect 
on local business and commercial ac- 
tivities, and improve considerably the 
foreign-trade outlook. 

Immediately prior to the announce- 
ment of the exchange ruling, other offi- 
cial steps relating to foreign trade were 
taken. An impressive fund reportedly 
was allotted for the stabilization of ex- 
port-import trade. New foreign-trade 
controls were announced by which cer- 
tain import luxuries were made subject to 
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licenses or prohibited entirely. Details 
on individual items affected are lacking. 
Unconfirmed Chinese press reports indi- 
cate that Kerosene, sugar, leaf tobacco, 
and motion-picture film (presumably un- 
developed) are among products for which 
licenses will be required. According to 
the same source, passenger motorcars re- 
portedly will be either subject to licenses 
or prohibited, depending on their value. 
These official steps came at the end of 
a 6 weeks’ period during which near- 
chaotic conditions developed in Shang- 
hai, and export trade came to a virtual 
standstill. The uncertain political sit- 
uation was reflected in student demon- 
strations and a general nervousness. 
Numerous services and industries were 
disrupted by strikes. Some industrial 
raw materials, including cotton yarn, 
were in short supply. Large remittances 
were made from Chungking, while the 
flow of commodities and goods from the 
back country slowed down perceptibly. 
Feverish buying of food and gifts for the 
Chinese New Year celebrations stripped 
many retail stores of their stocks. 
Rumors were current as to a sharp rise 
in the prices of United States goods as a 
result of widespread strikes in this coun- 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 








Basic Problems and Methods in Oversea Surplus Sales: Statement by the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


Our basic problems in oversea surplus disposal simply are these: Under the Act, we 
must dispose of our surpluses so far as possible for their fair value. If we have 
certain items for sale, and have found a customer who wants—even desperately 
needs—those surpluses, what can we let him use for money? With some customers, 
this is no very serious problem. We can and do, on a first priority basis, sell, or 
transfer, to other United States Government agencies what they want for the proper 
discharge of their functions, charging their appropriations for the fair value of what 
they get. We can, and do, sell to UNRRA for its relief and rehabilitation program, 
charging it dollars and thereby in effect, and very appropriately, substituting the 
goods which are the real fiber of relief for the dollars which the United States has 
appropriated as a means of making the relief program financially possible. We can, 
and do, sell for dollars to other priority customers: veterans, American-supported 
charities operating abroad, and American business firms wishing to protect their 
foreign markets in'their own trade-marked goods. In these fields of merchandising 
there is little difficulty in deciding what the customer can use for money. Dollars 
are available and, of course, most acceptable. 

But when we get beyond these potential customers—who represent but a very 
small fraction of the demand we must find if we are to sell our surpluses—the 
problem becomes much more complicated. We have felt that, from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer, there is much merit in the view that as great a dollar realization 
as possible should be obtained from the sale of our surpluses; and even outside the 
categories of customers I have mentioned we have made very substantial cash dollar 
sales. Our latest unofficial estimate shows that in all categories approximately 
45 percent of our sales to date have been for dollars. On the other hand, we have 
reccgnized from the beginning that the comparatively poor dollar position of foreign 
nations and nationals in the war-torn areas makes it very unlikely that we could 
dispose of all or even a substantial part of our surpluses on a dollar basis, even if 
this were clearly desirable from an over-all policy stancpoint. 

The selection of acceptable substitutes for dollar purchasing power is not easy. 
The most obvious alternatives are the acceptance of local currencies and the 
acceptance of long-term dollar credits. I need not elaborate the difficulties of either 
course as an entirely satisfactory solution. On this problem we have worked closely 
with representatives of the Treasury Department, and with Treasury concurrence 
we have accepted limited amounts of foreign currencies in a number of different areas. 

However, the responsible officials of our Government have recently promulgated a 
policy under which the extension of dollar credits, for not more than 30 years and 
at not less than 2% percent interest, is preferred over the acceptance of local 
currencies; and in view of the new policy it is likely that in the future the proportion 
of transfers made on this dollar credit basis will be substantially increased. It will 
be obvious that the ultimate realization of the United States on these and any other 
credits which may be extended to foreign nations will depend on the success of the 
efforts of our Govérnment to foster a sound world economy. 


(Excerpt from testimony of Thomas B. McCabe, Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner, before the Manasco Committee of Congress, March 1, 1946.) 
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try. A reduction of United States armed 
forces in the Shanghai area caused fewer 
United States dollars to be put into local 
circulation. The price of gold rose in 
Manchuria as a result of conditions pre- 
vailing there. 

All these factors contributed to a sharp 
upward swing in prices. Between Janu- 
ary 12 and February 11, the price of gold 
bars in Shanghai increased by 41.5 per- 
cent, and the value of United States dol- 
lars rose 38.5 percent. Even greater 
changes were recorded in commodity 
price levels. The price of first-grade rice 
nearly doubled in 1 month’s time, reach- 
ing an all-time high of CN$18,000 per 
unit of 172 pounds. A 70 percent increase 
was registered in the value of peanut oil. 
Prices of American gasoline, soft coal 
and coke, wheat flour, and white bread 
rose considerably above those prevailing 
earlier in the year. 

The control of inflation could scarcely 
have come when more urgently needed. 
A stabilization of Shanghai prices 
should give more than a modicum of 
confidence to up-country traders whose 
shipments of commodities to the coast 
involve a considerable period of time. It 
should give substance to official measures, 
enacted or contemplated, which will fa- 
cilitate China’s resumption of foreign 
trade on a more nearly normal basis. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls: MRelazation An- 
nounced.—The Ministry of National 
Economy (Ministerio de la Economia 
Nacional) advised the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports (La 
Oficina de Control de Cambios, Impor- 
taciones y Exportaciones) on January 4, 
1946, that during the period January l, 
1946 to June 30, 1946, exporters of cer- 
tain articles of national production will 
not be required to secure prior approval 
from that Ministry in order to make ap- 
plication for an export license to the Of- 
fice of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports, according to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy at Bogota, Colombia, 
dated January 14, 1946. These articles 
include leather goods; textiles; ceramic 
products; articles of wood and fiber; liq- 
uor, beer, and soft drinks; toilet articles, 
pharmaceutical and medicinal products, 
and crude drugs and essences; coffee, 
fresh fruits, and orchids; silverware; and 
small articles made principally of lead 
or other metals. 

All other items remain subject to prior 
approval by the Ministry of National 
Economy before the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports will is- 
sue licenses for exportation. 

The right to revise the list of articles 
exempt from this procedure is reserved 
by the Ministry of National Economy. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Law Prohibiting Importation of Cer- 
tain Motortrucks To Be Strictly En- 
forced.—The Ministry of Finance of 
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Air Service for Ceylon: 
The Situation Today 


Discussions were begun in De- 
cember between the governments 
of Ceylon and India concerning the 
establishment of a Ceylonese air- 
line of Madras, India. This ac- 
tion indicated the likelihood of 
bringing into existence an official 
Ceylon National Airways Corpora- 
tion, which will handle both in- 
ternal and external services. 

As of December 1 all air lines 
coming to Ceylon landed their 
planes at the Negombo airport 22 
miles from Colombo, which, al- 
though farther away, is larger and 
more modern than that at Ratma- 
lana. 

TATA (Indian) air lines expects 
to increase its schedule of flights 
to Ceylon when new airplanes are 
available from United States Army 
surplus property in India. While 
Quantas Empire Airways, Limited 
(Australian) , has improved its serv- 
ice, it is not contemplating addi- 
tional services at present. The | 
U.S. Army ATC ceased its regular 
operations in Ceylon in early De- 
cember, although occasional planes 
were to call at Negomba each week 
until early 1946. Operations of the 
RAF Transport Command have 
been curtailed, but those of the 
British Naval Air Transport Service 
remained unchanged during the 
last 6 months of 1945. 





























Costa Rica has recently instructed ad- 
ministrators of Costa Rican custom- 
houses to enforce without exception Ex- 
ecutive Decree No. 112 of February 24, 
1931, prohibiting the importation of au- 
tomotive vehicles weighing 4 tons or 
more, as reported in the Diario of Costa 
Rica of December 27, 1945. 

The enforcement of the decree is based 
on the need for protecting the highways 
of the country. It had been the practice 
to permit the importation of trucks 
weighing 6 tons and more. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


U. S. Army Surplus Scout Cars: Im- 
portation Into Cuba Restricted to Cuban 
Army or Authorized Private Parties.— 
U. S. Army Surplus scout cars may be 
imported into Cuba only by the Cuban 
Army or by private entities who have ob- 
tained a prior import permit from the 
Cuban Ministry of War, according to a 
report from the U.S. Embassy at Habana. 
Scout cars imported by others will be 
confiscated. 

The prohibition on the importation of 
scout cars is based on article I of Cuban 
Decree Law No. 168, promulgated in the 
official Gazette of May 22, 1935, which 
prohibits the importation of any armor- 
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plated vehicles except by authorized 
parties. 

Trade sources in Cuba report that the 
have been assured that the only ¢ J 
of vehicles which will be confiscated jg 
the scout car. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 
NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOR CREATED 


A National Department of Labor 
which will be a dependency of the Sal. 
vadoran Ministry of Labor, was createq 
by decree No. 321, published January 15 
1946. Its functions include the prepa- 
ration of labor legislation; collecting, eo. 
ordinating, and studying all data relative 
to relations between capital and labor: 
organizing inspection of factories, mills 
and industrial and agricultura] estab- 
lishments; reconciling disputes and dif. 
ferences between capital and labor; and 
the promulgation of a labor code. 

The Department of Labor will be in 
charge of a Director, appointed by the 
Chief Executive, and will be composed 
of three sections concerned, respectively, 
with legislation, statistics, and inspec. 
tion. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Agreements With the Principality of 
Monaco on Exchange, Taration, and 
Price Control.—Legislative texts at pres- 
ent in effect in France in the matter of 
exchange regulations are fully applicable 
in the principality of Monaco, according 
to a convention signed at Paris between 
France and Monaco on April 14, 1945, 
and effective March 1, 1945. Notice No. 
38 of the French Exchange Office, in the 
Journal Officiel of June 8, 1945, gives in- 
structions regarding the application of 
the agreements. 

The convention and annexed ex- 
changes of letters were published in the 
Journal Officiel (France) of June 1, 1945. 
Also published in the same Journal Of- 
ficiel were: (1) A convention concerning 
the repression of fiscal frauds and the 
enforcement of mutual administrative 
assistance, together with protocols and 
exchanges of letters on certain tax reve- 
nues; (2) a convention on illicit profits, 
a convention regarding the fixing and 
control of prices, with protocol, and ex- 
changes of letters regarding the French- 
Monacan conventions as a whole. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cheese: Regulations Governing Use of 
Names Revised.—French pure-food reg- 
ulations governing the designations of 
various types of cheese have been modi- 
fied by Decree No. 45-1245 of June 9, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
June 12. 

{See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 5, 1942, for announcement of a previ- 
ous modification of these regulations. | 


Organization Committees for a Num- 
ber of Food Trades Dissolved.—Organi- 
zation committees for trading in approx- 
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i 0 different classes of foodstuffs 
vg onthe were dissolved as of June Ts 
1945, and the powers of these organiza- 
tions were transferred to the Organiza- 
tion Committee for Trading in 
Foodstuffs, created by an order of Janu- 
ary 30, 1942 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 13, 1942), by decree No. 
45-1191 of June 6, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 7. 

Temporary Government Control Over 
Certain Private Farm Groups Re- 
moved.—The temporary control over the 
creation and activities of private farm 
groups on a departmental or regional 
basis in France, which had been imposed 
by article 11 of the ordinance of October 
12, 1944 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WeEKkLy of March 25, 1945), was re- 
moved by Ordinance No. 45-1185 of June 
6, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of June 7. 

Private farm groups on a national 
basis, aS well as all public organizations 
of whatever sphere of action, continue 
subject to the special authorization re- 
quired by the ordinance of October 12, 
1944, in order to be able to function 
validly. 

Milk: General Confederation of Pro- 
ducers Dissolved.—The General Confed- 
eration of Milk Producers in France was 
dissolved by an order of June 6, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel, and 
effective on June 11. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Canned Fish Blocked Upon Production 
in French Morocco.—All preserved fish in 
cans, either in oil or plain, were blocked 
upon production in the French Zone of 
Morocco, to be released only upon in- 
structions from the Chief of the General 
Service of Supplies, by an order of June 
19, 1945, published in the Bulletin Offi- 
ciel of July 6. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Modification of French Moroccan Reg- 
ulations Regarding Business Changes.— 
Administrative authorization prior to 
the creation, extension, cessation, or 
transfer of any commercial or industrial 
establishment in French Morocco (pre- 
viously required under the provisions of 
the dahir of July 22, 1943, on economic 
organization in time of war) is no longer 
required under authority of a dahir dated 
November 12, 1945, and published in the 
Officiel Bulletin of November 16, 1945. 

Certain types of commercial or indus- 
trial enterprises concerning which au- 
thorizations were provided for by 
previous decrees or orders in effect, and 
which were not affected by the dahir of 
July 22, 1943, as established in article 5 
of the residential order of December 27, 
1943 (published in the Officiel Bulletin 
of December 31), remain subject to prior 
administrative authorization. 

[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 8, 
1944, for the announcement of the original 


regulation regarding business changes in 
French Morocco. | 
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Transport and Communication 


Operations of Railways in Algeria.— 
Although the railways of Algeria are no 
longer operated under Army control, 
civilian traffic has been very restricted 
because martial law was in force until 
December 1945. During the period of 
the Tunisian campaign (November 1942 
to May 1943) civilian transportation was 
practically abolished, and the task of 
transporting large quantities of military 
supplies and materials from Moroccan 
and Algerian ports to the battle front fell 
principally upon the railroads. 

The daily run of steam passenger 
trains, which in August 1935 was 15,285 
kilometers, by December 1941 had de- 
clined to 9,051 kilometers and by Decem- 
ber 1942 to only 1,077 kilometers. At the 
same time, freight traffic increased 60 
percent. In 1942 the daily run of 
freight trains was 15,280 kilometers, and 
in 1943 it reached a record figure of 
24,500 kilometers. Most of this traffic 
comprised military equipment and food 
necessities. 

In 1944 the railroads carried 4,678,367 
metric tons of freight. Freight ton-kilo- 
meters were 1,279,324,663 and the freight 
train-kilometers, 7,437,847. The aver- 
age carloadings were 9.96 metric tons on 
standard-gage cars and 6.10 tons on nar- 
row-gage cars. The average freight rate 
for a ton was 1.08 francs per kilometer. 

The number of passengers carried in 
1944 was 4,903,440. Passenger-kilome- 
ters were 647,254,080 and passenger- 
train-kilometers, 991,027. The average 
passenger fare per passenger-kilometer 
was 0.55 franc. 

Operating revenue in 1944 totaled 
2,119,476,267 francs. Other revenue was 
negligible. Operating costs, the only ex- 
pense reported, were 2,108,410,196 francs. 

The Chemins de Fer Algeriens, which 
controls practically all the railroads in 
Algeria, employ 12,410 permanent work- 
ers, of which 1,000 are natives; and 
6,225 temporary workers, of which about 
6,000 are native. 

Of the C. F. A. routes, 14 are standard 
gage, 8 are 1,055 gage and 7 are 1 gage. 
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There are 205.4 kilometers of electrified 
track, running from Bone to Oued- 
Keberit and the Ouenza and Bou Kadra 
mines. It is proposed to electrify the 
line from Algiers to Affreville and subse- 
quently to Oran. 

The only construction undertaken 
since 1940 is the present widening of the 
phosphate line between Oued-Keberit 
and Kouif from meter to standard gage. 
It is proposed to construct a standard- 
gage line from Air Temouchent to 
Marnia (Department of Oran). 

The railway operates 2,625 kilometers 
of bus and truck routes. 

In order to handle the heavier traffic 
imposed on it the company improved 
some of its installations. The most im- 
portant of these improvements were the 
construction of a large marshalling yard 
at Hussein-Dey near Algiers, the build- 
ing of sidings at Kroubs near Constan- 
tine, the alteration of traction installa- 
tions at Duvivier with the construction 
of a new depot and a triangular turn- 
table, the alteration of the tracks of 18 
stations between Algiers and Constan- 
tine, and the improvement of water in- 
take. In addition, the Allies construc- 
ted 21 special branch lines to serve their 
storage depots. 

The railroad-owned workshops do not 
build any complete units and are chiefly 
dependent upon imports for materials. 
No railway equipment is produced except 
for a limited number of minor machine 
items. Imports and exports of railway 
equipment have been practically stopped 
for the past 2 years because of the war. 
Freight cars which had been ordered 
from French manufacturers during 1939 
began to arrive in 1945, and 50 new cars 
were expected to be received by the end 
of the year. 

Because of the nonreceipt of mainte- 
nance material, the workshops have made 
parts out of scrap iron. The work of re- 
placing railroad ties (wood, metal, and 
concrete) was temporarily discontinued 
in 1944 because the material ordered 
from the United States did not arrive. 

The total mileage of highway trans- 
port routes is not available. In the first 








the northern and western suburbs. 


is planned. 


amusements will be provided. 








Modern Ideas and Methods Prevail in Rebuilding of 
Shattered Kiev 


The Soviet Union’s oldest city, Kiev in the Ukraine, is to be rebuilt along 
new lines, according to the Soviet press. 
the downtown section of the city was left in ruins. When the Russian forces 
reentered the city in November 1943 they found that theaters, stores, the best 
hotels, the entire business section, Government buildings, and the Vladimir 
University had been either blown up or burned. 

City planning for Kiev has provided for 1,500,000 people, or an increase 
of 500,000 over the prewar population, within the next 10 or 15 years. 
Expansion will take place on the left bank of the Dnieper River and in 
Planners have indicated that the density 
of population will not average more than 509 persons per hectare. 

In line with the principles of city planning in other Russian cities, indus- 
trial enterprises are to be placed away from residential areas. 
Clubs, theaters, stores, hospitals, parks, schools, and sports 
centers will be distributed throughout the city as equitably as possible. An 
island in the Dnieper River opposite the city will be made into a recreation 
park with an area of more than 1,000 hectares—the largest of its kind 
in the country. Facilities for water sports, yachting, and many other 


As a result of the German invasion, 


A subway also 
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8 months of 1939, highway transport op- 
erators carried 24,494,115 metric tons of 
merchandise. 

The street railways in Algiers are So- 
ciété des Tramways Algériens, Chemin 
Yusuf, and Société des Chemins de Fer 
sur Routes d’Algérie; and in Oran, Com- 
pagnie des Tramways Electriques d’Oran. 
These are all privately owned by French- 
men. They total 53 kilometers and em- 
ploy 2,152 people, $25 of whom are native. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 
PROVISIONAL LABOR LAW APPROVED 


The Guatemalan Legislature issued on 
November 27, 1945, Decree No. 209, a pro- 
visional labor law, which was approved 
by the President on December 4. It was 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of December 13, 1945, and immedi- 
ately became effective. This measure is 
only temporary, until the new Labor Code 
is discussed and approved at the next 
session of the Guatemalan Congress 
which is scheduled to begin this month. 
Both the Guatemalan Confederation of 
Workers and the Syndical Union issued 
public statements in favor of the provi- 
sional law. 

The provisional labor law limits itself 
largely to regulating the conditions un- 
der which laborers and employees may 
be discharged and the indemnities pay- 
able to them by the employers in cases 
of unjustified dismissal, and affects only 
one or two of the several aspects of labor 
contracts. 


Commodity Controls 


Raw Sugar: Use for Distillation Pur- 
poses Now Permitted.—The Guatemalan 
Government now permits the partial use 
of raw sugar for distillation purposes, 
because of the easier supply situation. 
Fifty percent of the materials for dis- 
tillation may be raw sugar; the remain- 
der must consist of blackstrap molasses 
or residues. This relaxation of the re- 
striction imposed on April 27, 1945, on 
the use of raw sugar, was effected by a 
resolution issued by the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Finance and Public Credit on 
December 5, 1945, published in the Diario 
de Centro America of December 8, 1945. 

[For announcement of the resolution of 
April 27, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of December 1, 1945.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paints and Automotive Tank Cars: 
Import Tariff Changes.—The Guate- 
malan import tariff schedule has been 
modified, reclassifying six paint items 
into two, and adding several new items 
for automotive tank cars, in accordance 
with Legislative Decree No. 199 issued 
on November 17, published in the Diario 
de Centro America of December 5, 1945, 
and effective 15 days thereafter. There 
was no change in duty on the paint 
items. The new classifications, with 
duties in quetzales per gross kilogram, 
are as follows: 


Ordinary prepared paints, not specified, 
for roofs, floors, walls, and other similar 
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uses, with bases of water, oil, or pitch, de- 
rivatives of petroleum, asphaltic emulsions, 
0.10; paints and pigments in cakes, tubes, 
sticks, pastilles, paste, or crayons, for paint- 
ing in water colors, pastel, distemper, or oil, 
in bulk, boxes, or sets of colors, 0.60; auto- 
motive tank cars for the sale and transpor- 
tation of fuels and lubricants, with a capac- 
ity not greater than 2 tons, 0.05; the same, 
with a capacity not greater than 3 tons, 0.10; 
the same, with a capacity not greater than 
4 tons, 0.20; the same, with a capacity greater 
than 4 tons, 0.40; automotive refrigerator 
tank cars for the transportation of milk and 
other foodstuffs, of any capacity, 0.10. 


By the same decree, in the cases of 
carbonate of calcium for industrial uses, 
carbonate of calcium precipitated or 
washed, carbonate of magnesium, hexa- 
methylenetetramine for industrial uses, 
and benzoic acid for industrial uses, sub- 
ject to different rates of duty depending 
on the weight of the package, the mini- 
mum weight for application of the lower 
rate of duty has been reduced from 22 
to 10 kilograms. 

Fees Reduced for Passenger Traffic 
Over the International Bridges of Suchi- 
ate and Talisman.—The Guatemalan 
Government has reduced the fees 
charged for passage over the interna- 
tional bridges between Guatemala and 
Mexico, at Suchiate and Talisman, by 
Legislative Decree No. 184 issued Novem- 
ber 5, 1945, published in the Diario de 
Centro America of November 15, 1945. 
For each adult, the fee is reduced from 
0.40 to 0.12 quetzal; there is no fee for 
children under 2 years of age, whereas 
those over 2 are charged 0.12 queizal. 
The baggage allowance admitted free of 














Sweden as an Import | 
Market | 


A pamphlet which in popular 
form gives some main facts about 
| Sweden as an import market has 
recently been published by the 
| Federation of Swedish Wholesale 
| Merchants and Importers. It 
proves that while Sweden is rela- 
| 
| 


tively well known as an exporting | 

country, its capacity as an import- | 

er has so far not received much 
| attention. 
Before the war Sweden, however, 
| ranked among the 10 first coun- 
| tries in international import sta- 
| tistics, with an import value of 183 
| Scandinavian gold crowns per head 
| of population in 1938. Great Brit- | 
| ain, with its immense import needs, 

was only slightly ahead with a fig- 
ure equivalent to 195 gold crowns, | 
while United States imports | 
amounted to 33 gold crowns per in- | 
habitant. 

Owing to its varied and well- 
developed industry and the high 
average purchasing power of the 
people, the country offers a large 
market for both raw materials and 
highly processed products. The 
booklet can be obtained by writing 
to “Swedish Import Market,” 630 
Fifth Avenue, Room 865, New York 
20, N. Y. 
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charge for adults remains the Same 
20 kilograms per person, and for e: . 
child under 2 years, it is now 19 kil 
grams. ss 
An extra charge of 50 percent for se 
ices rendered between 6:00 p. m ws 
6:00 a. m. remains in effect. — 


India 


Transport and Communication 


New Air-Line Service.—A new air sery 
ice, to be known as Indiaman, was o: 
nounced in December for inauguration 
during January 1946 by the Indian Na- 
tional Airways. This service is com- 
posed of three parts: (1) East Indiaman 
daily between Delhi-Cawnpore-Alla. 
habad-Calcutta and return; (2) West 
Indiaman, daily between Delhi-Jodhpur- 
Karachi and return; and (3) Khyber 
Indiaman, thrice weekly between Delhi- 
Lahore-Chaklala-Poshawar and return 

The Indian National Airways also an- 
nounced that a daily service late in Jan- 
uary 1946 between Delhi-Madras and re- 
turn was being contemplated, as wel] as 
international operation eventually from 
Calcutta to Rangoon and Bangkok, and 
from Karachi to Cairo when additional 
planes become available. 

It was stated that not less than one- 
half the capacity of the planes on all 
these services will be available for non- 
priority traffic, and that priority traffic 
will gradually decrease. 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for Modern Landing Field in 
San Luis Potosi.—The State government 
of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, has turned 
over to the air line Lineas Aéreas Mexi- 
canas, S. A. (LAMSA) approximately 250 
hectares of land on the northwestern 
side of the city of San Luis Potosi for the 
building of a large, modern commercial 
landing field to replace the one now in 
operation. Construction plans call for 
three runways or landing strips having a 
length of 2 kilometers, and a large air- 
port building to cost about 100,000 pesos. 


Nicaragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Total Taxes on Box-Office Receipts of 
Motion-Picture Houses Limited to 122 
Percent—The National District and 
municipalities of Nicaragua are pro- 
hibited from assessing taxes of more than 
5 percent on the gross box-office receipts 
of motion-picture houses, and local bene- 
fit associations from assessing taxes of 
more than 25 percent on such gross re- 
ceipts, according to provisions of Presi- 
dential Decree No. 252, published De- 
cember 5, 1945. As the decree maintains 
the already established Federal tax of 5 
percent on gross box-office receipts, the 
total amount of tax that may be assessed 
is 12% percent. 

The Federal tax of 5 percent has been 
in effect since 1940, but the National Dis- 
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; x on box-office receipts of mo- 
Lure houses had increased until 
ned considerably exceeded the Federal 


tax. 
Panama 


Commercial Laws Digests 


provisions Approved by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Panama in Connection 
with Nationalization of Commerce; Indi- 
viduals and Corporations which May En- 
gage in Retail Trade.—According to a 
telegram of February 23, 1946, from the 
U. §. Embassy at Panama, the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Panama approved on 
February 22, 1946, the following provi- 
sions as to those individuals and corpo- 
rations which may engage in retail 
trade: 

(a) Native Panamanians, : 

(>) Naturalized Panamanians, 5 years al- 
ter obtaining their final papers, 

(c) Naturalized Panamanians, who on the 
date the Constitution takes effect are married 
to a Panamanian or have Panamanian chil- 
dren, even though they have not completed 5 
years of naturalization; 

(d) Any individual who is engaged in 
trade when the Constitution is promulgated; 

(e) Citizens of nations which maintain on 
the Isthmus of Panama activities in which 
DPanamanians Can obtain permanent employ- 
ment, provided that such citizens resjde un- 
der Panamanian jurisdiction; 

(f) Corporations which are formed by 
Panamanians or by foreigners allowed to en- 
gage in commerce individually under the 
foregoing provisions, 

(g) Corporations which are engaged in 
commerce when the Constitution becomes 
effective, regardless of their membership; 

(h) Corporations engaged in the sale of 
products manufactured by them in the 
country, regardless of their membership. 


Transport and Communication 


Additions to Schedules of Air Line—A 
new schedule, adding two flights weekly 
to the Balboa-San Jose (Costa Rica) run, 
with stops at Changuinola (Bocas del 
Toro) and Puerto Simon (Costa Rica) 
was announced on December 26, 1945, by 
TACA air lines. Flights of the twin- 
motored 14-passenger planes were to 
begin on January 4, 1946. 

The new schedule provides freight and 
passenger service to the Province of 
Bocas del Toro and enables residents of 
Almirante in that Province to reach 
Panama City in little more than an hour 
as compared with the 20-hour trip by 


ship. 
Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Serums, Vaccines, and Other Biological 
Products: Importation Permitted Only 
After Specific Authorization.—Pursuant 
to Supreme Resolution of March 6, 1944. 
referring to supervision of the prepara- 
ion, importation, and sale of serums and 
vaccines, an administrative resolution, 
Decree No. 3, was authorized by the Pres- 
ident on January 9, 1946, to go into effect 
as of February 1946. It provides that the 
manufacture or importation of biological 
Products in Peru will be permitted only 
after authorization has been obtained 
from the Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Security ‘(Ministerio de Salud 
68474144 
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Reprints of Chalmers Arti- 
cles Are Available 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY re- 
cently published a series of three 
articles by Henry Chalmers, Con- 
sultant on Commercial Policy, 
under the general title “Current 
Trends in Foreign-Trade Policies.” 
Because of the high importance of 
this subject at the present juncture 
in world economic affairs, the de- 
mand for these articles has been 
large, and the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of International 
Trade has brought out reprints to 
satisfy the requirements of busi- 
nessmen, officials, and students. 

A limited number of these re- 
prints is still available for distribu- 
tion, and interested persons may 
obtain copies (as long as they last) 
by applying to: Director of Infor- 
mation, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 























Publica y Asistencia Social) through the 
Inspection General of Pharmacy (Inspec- 
cion General de Farmacia), and it ap- 
plies to the following products: virus 
and vaccines of any nature; the various 
products of bacterial origin and other bi- 
ological products which can be used in 
any form for diagnosis, prophylaxis, and 
therapy; lactic ferments; injectible sub- 
stances of organic origin, not chemically 
defined, which are used for therapeutic 
purposes (penicillin, gramicidin, typro- 
thricin, topicillin, and similar products, 
including insulins; organic arsenical 
products of antisyphilitic action (neo- 
salvarsans, arsphenamines, phenarsine, 
mapharsen), all arsenous oxides and 
similar products; and other nonspecified 
products which will be designated by the 
Inspection General of Pharmacy. 

The main conditions set forth for the 
required authorization affecting foreign 
products are summarized as follows: (a) 
The firm manufacturing the product 
must be properly registered and author- 
ized. (b) A petition must be submitted 
to the Inspection General of Pharmacy 
by a pharmacist, legally authorized to 
practice in Peru, for the registration or 
re-registration of every product in the 
registry of “products of biological con- 
trol,” indicating the product’s nature and 
concentration, or its formula, in case it 
is a composite product in which one in- 
gredient must be replaced after matu- 
rity. ‘c) The selling price at the place 
of origin must be indicated as determined 
by the producing laboratory. (d) Three 
samples must be submitted, accompanied 
by labels bearing the name of the labora- 
tory, the specification of concentration 
or the number of international units, the 
date of manufacture, and the expiration 
date of the product’s activity. Advertis- 
ing material in Spanish must be submit- 
ted with the petition, as well as a copy 
of the method which the manufacturer 
employs to control the concentration and 
activity of the product. (e) Applica- 
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tions for the registration or re-registra- 
tion of foreign products must include in 
addition a certificate issued by the sani- 
tary authority of the country of origin 
specifying the name and management of 
the laboratory, that the latter is author- 
ized to manufacture subject products, 
and that it is under the direct control 
of said country. This document must be 
certified by a Peruvian consul in the 
country of origin, and its Spanish trans- 
lation must be legalized. 

The fee for registration or re-registra- 
tion amounts to 30 Peruvian soles. When 
biological products of varying concentra- 
tion are presented for analysis and regis- 
tration in a single application, these con- 
centrations will be considered as one 
product for the purpose of the registra- 
tion fee. In addition, every authorized 
biological product, with certain excep- 
tions, will be subject to control and su- 
pervision taxes in the form of special 
stamps which must be affixed to each 
container in accordance with rates vary- 
ing from 2 to 20 centavos, depending 
upon the quantity and composition of 
the product. 

All imported and domestic commodi- 
ties sold in Peru are subject to price con- 
trols, and the profits on biological prod- 
ucts are specifically limited by these reg- 
ulations to 20 percent above cost to the 
importers, distributors, and wholesalers, 
and 20 percent over the cost to retailers 
in the Lima-Callao area, with 5 percent 
more to retailers in other parts of the 
country. 

Owners of the mimeographed circular 
“Regulations Governing the Registra- 
tion, Importation, and Sale of Pharma- 
ceutical Specialties, Cosmetics, and Toi- 
let Preparations and Allied Products,” 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 
should add the above as a separate 
section. 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 
April 15, 1944, for previous announcement of 
basic decree concerning registration of bio- 
logical products. | 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Formation of Protective Committee 
for Private Swedish Foreign Claims 
Abroad.—A protective committee for pri- 
vate Swedish foreign claims was formed 
recently at the instigation of the Swed- 
ish Bank Association and the Swedish 
Export Association, according to a for- 
eign press report. 

The committee was formed primarily 
for the purpose of guarding the large 
financial and other economic interests 
of private Swedish individuals and firms 
in Germany. At the same time the com- 
mittee will not only look after Swedish 
investments in France, Poland, and Hun- 
gary but also the extensive Swedish 
claims in South America. 

The members of the committee in- 
clude Mr. R. Eklund, former Justice of 
the High Court; Mr. R. von Heidenstam, 
Director of A/B Aga Baltic; Mr. Albin 
Johansson; and Mr. J. Wallenberg, Di- 
rector A/B Enskilda Banken. 
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Transport and Communication 


Expansion in Aviation.—The rapid ex- 
pansion of Swedish aviation since the 
end of the war is disclosed by the an- 
nouncement through the Swedish press 
of the activities of the air-line companies 
ABA (AB. Aerotransport) and SILA 
(Svenska Interkontinental Lufttrafik 
A. B.), during 1945. 

Compared with the preceding year, 
the air-line network of these two com- 
panies was extended from 3,567 kilo- 
meters to 24,316 kilometers. The total 
number of flight kilometers increased 
from 1,082,748 to 3,875,020 and the num- 
ber of passengers from 28,305 to 81,000. 
The companies have flown their planes 
to 23 different countries and to almost 
twice as many airports. 

The air fleet has been increased from 
12 to 18 planes and the personnel from 
606 to 1,159. The flying personnel has 
doubled, now totaling 132 men. 

The quantity of air mail carried dur- 
ing 1945 was considerably more than that 
carried in 1944, the quantity of freight 
increased to three times the amount car- 
ried in the preceding year, and the quan- 
tity of baggage more than doubled. 

The countries served were: Denmark 
(Copenhagen); Norway (Oslo and the 
airports, Gardemoen and Fornebu) ; Fin- 
land ‘Abo, Helsinki); Great Britain 
(London, Peterhead, Kinloss, and the 
airports, Hurn and Prestwick); Belgium 
(Brussels); France (Paris, Marseille, 
Toulouse); Poland (Warsaw); Holland 
(Amsterdam, Eindhoven); Iceland (Ke- 
flavik); Switzerland (Geneva); Czecho- 


slovakia (Prague) ; Italy (Rome, 
Naples); Greece (Athens); Germany 
(Frankfurt): Austria (Linz, Vienna); 


Portugal ‘Lisbon); Canada ‘(Mingan, 
Montreal, Presque Isle); Newfoundland 
(Gander, Goosebay); Greenland (Blue 
West One); the United States (New 
York, Hartford); Ethiopia (Addis 
Ababa); Soviet Russia (Moscow); and 
Egypt (Cairo). 

In addition, “missionary” flights were 
made to Amsterdam, Paris, Marseille, 
Naples, Athens, Cairo, Wadi Halfa, 
Khartoum, Addis Ababa, Juba, Nairobi, 
Dar-Es-Salaam, Mozambique, Tanana- 
rive, Lumbo, and Ivato. 

During the year, SILA made 27 round 
trips to the United States, two to Iceland, 
and one to Addis Ababa. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
CEREAL SITUATION SERIOUS 


The prospects for supplies of corn grow 
worse daily. Reserves are dwindling. 
The continuance of the drought is re- 
sponsible for predictions of a half crop 
for the 1945-46 season, as a great many 
fields have not been planted and the 
drought has damaged those which have 
been. The new crop is not expected to 
appear on the market until late June. 
The Maize Control Board fears it may 
have only 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 bags to 
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distribute instead of 8,000,000 or 10,- 
000,000, as was the case this season. The 
Union Government has completed nego- 
tiations with the Argentine for the pur- 
chase of 1,000,000 bags of corn. Hay, too, 
is very scarce, and the unfavorable feed 
situation is causing shortages of fresh 
milk, butter, and meat. 

Wheat imports during 1945 totaled 
1,217,116 bags of 200 pounds each. Of 
these, 793,412 were from Canada, 329,- 
650 from the Argentine, and the re- 
mainder from Kenya and Australia. An 
additional shipment from Australia was 
expected. Estimates of other cereal 
crops for the season were rye, 256,000 
bags (200 pounds each); barley, 683,- 
000 bags (150 pounds) ; and oats, 1,756,000 
bags (150 pounds). 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Receipts and Expenditures of Railways 
in Northern Ireland.—The railways oper- 
ating wholly in Northern Ireland had a 
net revenue in 1944 of £360,122, a de- 
crease of £2,795 compared with 1943, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The total 
receipts of £1,676,353 increased by £63,416, 
and expenditures of £1,406,399 advanced 
by £94,846 over 1943. The number of 
passengers, excluding season-ticket hold- 
ers, carried on these railways increased 
during the year by 769,081; the tonnage 
of goods and merchandise totaled 944,509, 
which was an increase of 91,977 tons over 
the preceding year. The operating ratio 
was 83.90 percent. 

The railways operating partly ih 
Northern Ireland (including the County 
Donegal; Dundalk, Newry & Greenmore; 
Great Northern; Londonderry & Lough 
Swilly; Sligo, Leitrim & Northern Coun- 
ties; and Strabane & Letterkenny) had 
total receipts in 1944 of £3,173,068, an 
increase of £239,359 over 1943. The ex- 
penditures totaled £2,561,144, an increase 
of £33,667. The total net revenue avail- 
able for appropriation was £250,910, an 
increase of £27,415. The number of pas- 
sengers, excluding season-ticket holders, 
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increased by 275,072. Freight ton 
was 1,496,540, an increase of 68,947, 
operating ratio of these railways 
80.15 percent. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oats for Sowing: Duty-Free Importg. 
tion Authorized.—Oats to be sown and 
which meet certain specifications are ay. 
thorized importation into Uruguay free 
from duties and additional charges, ap. 
cording to a decree dated February 5 
1946, published in the Diario Oficig} of 
February 15, 1946 

The seed oats imported under this de- 
cree must be 95 percent pure and may 
contain 1'2 percent of other seeds, and 
must weigh a minimum of 26 grams per 
1,000 grains and 48 kilograms per hecto. 
liter. 

The Agronomy Service of Uruguay wil] 
take samples of the shipments of oats for 
analysis purposes. 


Nage 
The 
Was 


For announcement of previous import 
authorization of oats, see FOREIGN CoMMERcE 
WEEKLY of April 10, 1943 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Tariff Board Reorganized — 
The Venezuelan Customs Tariff Board 
La Junta de Arancel de Aduanas) was 
reorganized as a dependency of the Min- 
istry of Finance and its functions slightly 
nodified by Resolution No. 147, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of January 22, 1946 
The Board is composed of a president 
ind two other permanent members, to- 
gether with the Director of Customs and 
a member of the Commission for the 
Study of Fiscal Legislation 

The functions of the Board are as 
follows: 


(1) To render opinions on claims and ap- 
peals submitted by importers relating to the 
tariff classification of imported merchandise; 

(2) To determine the correct interpreta- 
tion and application of the customs tariff 
law (Ley de Arancel de Aduanas); 

(3) To carry out the duties entrusted to it 
by the Ministry of Finance and other in- 
structions which may be communicated by 
that office; 

(4) To supply information and carry out 
the investigation requested by the Commis- 
sion for the Study of Fiscal Legislation and 
to collaborate with that agency in all ques- 
tions relating to customs and tariff matters, 

(5) To obtain from customs officials di- 
rectly such information as may be necessary 
for the better determination of matters sub- 
mitted for its consideration; 

(6) To render opinions on matters of the 
tariff classification of merchandise which 
are submitted to it by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance; and 

(7) To prepare, approve, and sign a record 
of its proceedings, as well as reports ana 
rulings prepared, and to organize its office, 
files, and indexes 


The right to prescribe the rate of im- 
port duty to be levied on imported mer- 
chandise not specifically classified 4s 
such in the customs tariff and to deter- 
mine the changes which should be made 
in rates and classification, previously en- 
joyed by the Board, has been omitted 
from the present resolution. 
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| \ ‘ew Books and 
_ Reports 


SS ——€ 
xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
urtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
is ed as a service to businessmen. Please 
nei oe The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
yrivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








ee) 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, March 10, 1946: | 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50. 
The March 10 issue contains these 
articles: 


We Have PINNED OUR HOPES TO THE 
BANNER OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Address 
by the Secretary of State. ; 


A Look at UNRRA. By Dallas Dort. 


Far EASTERN COMMISSION: 
Report of Trip to Japan. 


Summary 


AVIATION AGREEMENTS: China, Canada, 
and the Dominican Republic. 


OBJECTIVES OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ForEIGN Poticy. Message of the Presi- 
dent to the Congress. 


Our STAKE IN A PROSPEROUS WORLD. By 
Emilio G. Collado. 


PROGRAM FOR CONTROI 
OF JAPANESE TRADE. 


AND REGULATION 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
A CULTURAL RELATIONS PROGRAM. 


SurRPLus SOLD IN PHILIPPINES TO ASSIST 
IN REHABILITATION. 


U. S.-U. K. Air TRANSPORT AGREEMENT. 


U. S.-U. K. AGREEMENT ON RapIo Dis- 
TANCE INDICATORS ON AIRCRAFT. 


REMOVAL OF REQUIREMENTS ON USE OF 
AMERICAN PASSPORTS. 


Other Publications 


ALL THE BEST IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Sydney Clark. 1946. 288 pp. Price, $3. 
A travel book, telling how to get to Cen- 
tral America and what to see when there. 
There are chapters pertaining to pass- 
ports, clothing, and costs. 

Available from: Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


One WorLp on NONE. Dexter Masters 
and Katharine Way, Editors. 1946. 79 
Pp. Price, $1. A report to the public on 
the full meaning of the atomic bomb. 

Available from: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18. N. Y. 


, INTELLECTUAL TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
945. 148 pp. Papers read at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Institute of Latin 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


American Studies of the University of 
Texas. 

Available from: University of Texas 
Press, Austin, Tex. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 
(Second Edition, revised.) H. M. Clokie. 
1945. 350 pp. Price, $4. A description 
and analysis of Canadian political insti- 
tutions and a survey of the Canadian 
system of Government. 

Available from: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL. C. 
Jacques Gersbach. 1945. 64 pp. Price, 
$5. System of accounting control for all 
foreign exchange transactions, with re- 
productions of the necessary forms and 


vouchers required to put the system 
into use. 

Available from: Bankers Publishing 
Co., 465 Main Street, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 

To WHOM PALESTINE? Frank Gervasi. 
1946. 213 pp. Price, $2.50. The result 


of the author’s observations and studies 
of the Palestine problem. 

Available from: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 35 West Thirty-second Street, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION. W. T. 
Pan. 1945. 327 pp. Price, $4. A study 
of 40 years of constitution making in 
China. 

Available from: Institute of Chinese 
Culture, 2200 R Street, Washington 8, 


iD C. 
POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. Karl 
Loewenstein. 1946. 498 pp. Price, $4. 


The author’s ideas of the types of Gov- 
ernment offering the best guaranty of a 
peaceful world. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





In Colombia, the new highway from 
Cali to the port of Buenaventura on the 
Pacific Coast was inaugurated recently 
by the President of the Republic. 
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Contributors’ 
Column 


George White Caldwell, Jr. (‘Home 
Water-Supply Systems in Colombia’) .— 
Born Necaxa, Mexico. Institute Selig, 
Vevey, Switzerland, 1923; American High 
School, Mexico City; Princeton, B. A., 
1933; School of Public and International 
Affairs, certificate, 1933; University of 
Texas Law School, 1933-35; estimator for 
steel company, 1936-42; partner, metal 
specialities company and incinerator 
company, 1940-42; industrial specialist, 
Steel Division, War Production Board, 
1942-43; appointed economic analyst at 
Bogota June 14, 1943. 


Bentley M. Mackay (“Hair Sheepskins 
and Goatskins From Brazil’).—Born 
Hope Villa, La. Oak Grove Agriculutral 
School graduate; business-school gradu- 
ate; Sorbonne, 1918-19; Louisiana State 
University, 1931-36; U. S. Army, 1917-19, 
oversea service; agricultural editor, 
Louisiana State University, 1921-35; field 
service, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration 1935-43; information specialist, 
Department of Agriculture, 1943-44; ap- 
pointed agricultural adviser at Pernam- 
buco August 30, 1944. 


John Stenhouse (‘coauthor “Hong 
Kong Begins Anew—Steps in the Reha- 
bilitation of Trade and Commerce’’) .— 
Born in Chungking, China. Repton Col- 
lege, Derbyshire, England. Twelve years 
in China (Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, 
Hongkong, and Chungking) in the im- 
port and export business. Came to the 
United States from China in January 
1941. Appointed to the China Section, 
Far Eastern Division, June 1945. 


Myron Wiener (coauthor “Hong Kong 
Begins Anew—Steps in the Rehabilita- 
tion of Trade and Commerce”) .—Born in 
San Francisco, Calif. Attended public 
schools in California, and the University 
of California, A. B., 1926; LL. B., 1928. 
Member of the State Bar of California. 
Practiced law in Shanghai, China, 1932- 
41, before United States Court for China. 
Member of the Bar of the United States 
Court for China, the Bar of the Republic 
of China, with permission to practice be- 
fore H. B. M.’s Supreme Court for China. 
Associate in law firm of Cerf, Robinson, 
and Leland, San Francisco, 1944 to 
March 1945. Joined Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in April 1945 as 
Chief, China Legal Section, Far Eastern 
Division. 





Reporting on the possibility of filling 
Indian orders for British textile ma- 
chinery, an official of the India Office in 
London stated last fall that British 
manufacturers would be unable “under 
present labor conditions’ to complete 
then-existent orders within 2 years. He 
expressed the belief, however, that when 
sufficient labor was engaged and trained 
the backlog might be cleared in 8 months 
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News by 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO MADAGASCAR 


Automotive equipment imported into 
Madagascar and dependencies in the 
third quarter of 1945 included 21,837 net 
kilograms of automobile spare parts, val- 
ued at 1,525,974 francs, most of which 
came from France and the remainder 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom; one automobile weighing 1,200 
net kilograms (26,000 francs), from the 
United States; and 28 trucks weighing 
90,390 net kilograms (3,364,000 francs), 
also from the United States. 

Four automobiles (3,600 net kilograms, 
64,000 francs) and one truck (11,790 net 
kilograms, 26,000 francs) were imported 
from France. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Among automotive products imported 
into Peru in 1945 were 141 passenger cars 
(138 from the United States, 1 British, 
and 2 unspecified) and 1,129 trucks, all 
of which were from the United States. 


PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Improvement is reported in the pro- 
duction of motor vehicles in Great Brit- 
ain where, by the end of November 1945, 
6,817 vehicles had been turned out by the 
five principal manufacturers. The in- 
dustry hopes in 1946 to manufacture 
470,000 private automobiles, 135,000 
trucks, and 12,000 busses. 


Beverages 


ALCOHOLIC-LiIqUOR INDUSTRY IN PANAMA 


Plans have been announced for the re- 
organization and expansion of the larg- 
est whisky distillery in the Republic of 
Panama. They include the installation 
of modern equipment for the production 
of Scotch, gin, bourbon, and other 
liquors. 


BEER INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN MEXICO 


Recent experimental plantings of hops 
in Mexico have not turned out as well as 
expected. The most important of these 
experimental plantings, 247 acres, was 
made in the vicinity of Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon, by one of the leading breweries in 
Mexico. The reason for the unfavorable 
results obtained in this and other areas is 
said to be the fact that hops require dry 
weather during the harvest period and 
that during September, when the harvest 
begins in Mexico, rainfall is unusually 
abundant. The beer trade believes there 
is no prospect of successful production of 
hops in Mexico at the present time, and 
is convinced that the country will have 
to depend exclusively on imports. 

Preliminary official figures show a total 
of 888 metric tons of hops imported into 
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Mexico in 1945, as compared with 774 
tons in 1944. All imports in the past 7 
years came from the United States. 

The accompanying table shows im- 
ports of hops into Mexico by countries of 
origin, average 1935-39, and annual 1940 
to 1945. 

Consumption of hops in Mexico re- 
flects an upward trend in the production 
of beer. No figures are available on the 
total production during 1945, but it is 
believed to have been higher than in 








| International Cotton-Stand- 
| ards Conference To Be 
Held April S 


Representatives from England, | 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, | 
Spain, and possibly Italy, will meet | 
with cotton experts of the United | 
States Department of Agriculture | 
April 8 at Washington, D.C. This | 
will be the first international con- 
ference on cotton standards since 
1939 Copies of the universal 
standards for the grades of Ameri- | 
can upland cotton for use by the | 
Department and by the arbitration | 
and appeal committees of the prin- | 
cipal cotton associations of Europe 
will be approved during the con- 

| ference 

Under the Universal Cotton 
Standards Agreements, negotiated 
in 1923 and revised in 1925, Euro- 
pean associations adopted Ameri- 
can grade standards as the basis of 
all their contracts for the purchase 
and sale of American cotton in 
which grades are specified. Bien- 
nial meetings were held under the | 
agreements from 1925 to 1933 in- 
clusive, and at 3-year intervals 
from 1933 to 1939 

| Representatives of American 

| cotton mills and of merchants and 

| growers’ cooperative associations 

are expected to attend the meeting. 

Observers from _ cotton-control 

agencies of certain European gov- 

ernments also may be present. 























1944. Prospects are for an even larger 
production in 1946. One of the leading 
breweries is enlarging its plant, and this 
expansion will increase its capacity by 
65 percent 

In view of the anticipated larger pro- 
duction of beer, imports of hops in 194g 
may reach 980 metric tons. The source 
of these imports will be the United 
States. Up to the middle of February 
1946, there was no indication that it 
would be possible to import hops from 
Europe. Furthermore, the Mexican beer 
trade seems to be well satisfied with the 
quality of the hops it is receiving from 
Washington and Oregon and does not 
appear anxious to resume purchases in 
Europe. 

Production of beer and consumption 
of hops in Mexico in the years 1940 to 
1944, and the first 8 months of 1945. are 
shown in the following table: 
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Mexican consumption of beer has in- 
creased steadily during the past decade. 
The general improvement in the stand- 
ards of living, the growth in urban popu- 
lation, and the shift from stronger drinks 
to beer have brought about this steady 
increase which was accelerated during 
the war years. Annual per capita con- 
sumption has risen from 3.1 liters in 1933 
to 8.3 liters in 1939, and 13.4 liters in 
1944. 

Another factor in the increased pro- 
duction of beer in Mexico since 1941 is 
the expansion of exports, principally to 
the United States. From a total of 2,464 
metric tons in 1941, United States im- 
ports of Mexican beer reached 60,989 
metric tons, or approximately 26,517,000 
liters in 1945. 

Exports of beer from Mexico, by coun- 
tries of destination, average 1935-39 and 
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annual 1940 to 1945 are shown in the ac- 
ing table. 

ge eat the demand for imported beer 

in the United States decline, Mexican 

i exports will be greatly curtailed. It 
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is believed, however, that if consumption 
in Mexico continues to increase at the 
same rate as in recent years, it will more 
than offset.any loss in exports during 
1946. 


Exports of Beer From Mexico 


[In metrie tons] 





SoV— | , j | 
Period | Total | pmo Costa Rica | Nicaragua | Cuba | Other 
; ole | | 

on 4 526 425 0 ( 0 l 
Average 1935-39-. 1,712 1, 706 0 0 1 5 
1940 2, 464 2, 444 | l ll 7 
1M... 7,174 7,074 43 | 31 19 7 
1942 18, 112 17, 728 122 v9 6 | 162 
1943 48, (Mit 47, 863 146 38 12 7 
1944 61, 076 60, 989 19 0) 67 1 


1945! 





—+— 
i Less than 4, ton. 


FRENCH WINES 


On December 15, 1945, the wine pro- 
ducers of the Beaujolais region of France 
(Rhone) held an exposition of their wines 
at Beaujeu, thus completing a movement 
to group the producers of this famous 
wine district into an active selling organ- 
ization. The meeting at Beaujeu was at- 
tended by thousands of people who came 
to purchase the 1945 crop. 

The wine for 1945 is said to be the best 
ever produced in the history of the re- 
gion, although the total quantity is small, 
amounting to only 16,000 hectoliters. 

Wines from all the principal vineyards 
in the region were on display at the ex- 
position. Most of them were red wines, 
although there were some good white 
wines. Prices will be high, at least twice 
those of 1944. 


Coal and Coke 


CoKE INDUSTRY IN POLAND 


The output of the 20 coking plants 
operating in Poland at the end of 1945 
was approximately one-third of capacity 
as a result of the lack of demand for 
these products and a shortage of trans- 
portation facilities. Normal production 
is about 5.698.018 metric tons of coke, 
815,000,000 cubic meters of gas, 221,000 
tons of tar, 57,000 tons of sulfuric ammo- 
nia, and 77,000 tons of benzol. Despite 
the reduced production, stocks continued 
to increase, however, amounting on the 
last of July 1945 to 485,000 tons of coke, 
7,000 tons of tar, and 2,495 tons of sul- 
furic ammonia. A further reduction 
would necessitate shutting down certain 
coking ovens, resulting in damage to the 
ovens and financial loss. 

It is pointed out that if the output of 
pig iron and steel in the country could 
be increased within a reasonable length 
of time to as much as 1,500,000 metric 
tons a year, the resulting demand for 
1,800,000 metric tons of coke would ease 
the situation, but still it would represent 
only about 30 percent of production. The 


greatest need is therefore for export 
markets. 


New Coat Deposir Founp In U. S. S. R. 


A deposit of about 1,000,000 tons of 
brown coal recently was discovered in 
Soviet Russia, the Soviet press reports. 
The deposit is located in Krasnoyarsk 


? Figures for December 1945 are preliminary. 


oblast, in the bleak region of the Pod- 
kamennaya Tunguska River, a tributary 
of the Yenisei. Tests showed that coal 
from the new deposit can be used suc- 
cessfully as fuel by boats operating on the 
Yenisei River. 


COKE PRODUCTION IN THE U.S. S. R. 


Restoration of the coke-chemical plant 
at Dniepropetrovsk, Soviet Russia, de- 











More Rotenone Coming 
From Peru 


Peru, which has been supplying 
the United States with a large part 
of its supply of rotenone during 
the war years, is planning to in- 
crease future production, accord- 
ing to the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. Indications 
point to an annual production of 
more than 7,000,000 pounds of bar- 
basco roots, from which rotenone 
will be obtained. This would more 
than double Peru’s output prior to 
Pearl Harbor, when the United 
States was importing half of its 
rotenone from the Far East. 

Since 1942 Peru and Brazil have 
supplied the United States with 
nearly all of the rotenone that is 
now being used as an insecticide in 
agriculture. Last year Peru sup- 
plied 5,919,067 pounds of crude and 
partially ground roots, and Brazil 
furnished 598,631 pounds. Smaller 
amounts from Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Trinidad, Tobago, 
and elsewhere brought the total to 
6,834,292 pounds. 

The Peruvian rotenone industry 
is centered in the Upper Amazon 
area. Shipping through the port 
of Iquitos has increased rapidly. 
The increase in demand has oc- 
curred largely with the last 15 
years, when demands of the United 
States for rotenone as an insecti- 
cide provided an increasingly big 
market. A 4-year agreement be- 
tween the United States and Peru, 
signed in 1942 and providing suffi- 
ciently attractive prices, stimulated 
expansion of the industry to help 
supply the United States market. 
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stroyed by the Germans during their 
occupation, was begun as soon as the 
region was liberated and has progressed 
steadily, according to the Soviet press. 
A number of auxiliary units were put into 
operation, and in November 1945 the 
coal-concentrating mill and one of the 
coke batteries began production. Work 
on the restoration of another coke bat- 
tery and the chemical plant was reported 
to be in progress, and plans called for 
the restoration of the remaining two bat- 
teries and the construction of a new 
battery. 

Although the most valuable machinery 
was evacuated at the approach of the 
German Army, the loss from destruction 
of the remaining equipment and plant is 
estimated at 75,000,000 rubles (1 ruble= 
$0.1886 U. S. currency). 

Before the war, the plant, which was 
one of the largest in the country, had a 
yearly output of 1,500,000 tons of coke. 


Construction 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE IN BRAZIL 


Construction of a frigorifico near the 
city of Tupancireta, Rio Grande Do Sul, 
Brazil, is under way. The president of 
the Meat Institute of Rio Grande Do Sul, 
an organization sponsoring the project, 
has estimated that the slaughterhouse 
will be completed within’2 years. The 
number of cattle slaughtered in the es- 
tablishment will approximate 1,000 head 
daily, or about 120,000 head during the 
slaughter season of from 4 to 6 months. 

The establishment is to consist of four 
five-story buildings, as follows: Building 
A will be used for slaughtering opera- 
tions; building B for warehousing pur- 
poses, administration, electrical current, 
and switchboard; building C for prepar- 
ing meat for charque (a kind of dried 
beef), sausage, and edible fats; and 
building D for cold-storage chambers 
which will be sufficient to store 3,000 
metric tons of frozen meat. In addition 
to these buildings, a smaller one-story 
building will provide a charqueada, stor- 
age facilities for hides, and salt and brine 
tanks. A tower will be erected next to 
this building for the treatment and re- 
processing of brine. A warehouse for the 
storage of horns and hoofs, and a build- 
ing for bundling charque will complete 
the structures necessary for industrial 
operations. 

Plans also call for the construction of 
two administration buildings, one of 
which will be used for federal-inspection 
services, including laboratories. A resi- 
dential district of 41 houses for em- 
ployees of the establishment also will be 
provided. A restaurant will serve meals 
to the workmen at reasonable prices and 
without profit to the frigorifico. Streets 
will be laid out and sewerage systems 
will be installed. 

The cost of the frigorifico has been 
estimated at 20,000,000 cruzeiros, includ- 
ing the following: Construction and the 
installation of the major industrial build- 
ings, 6,000,000 cruzeiros; the charqueada, 
installation of sanitary equipment, and 
the treatment of brine, 1,400,000 cru- 
zeiros; other buildings, 300,000 cruzeiros; 
dams, water system and sewerage facili- 
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ties, streets, pavement, electric current, 
and fences, 1,000,000 cruzeiros; dwell- 
ings, 1,000,000 cruzeiros; and machinery, 
5,000,000 cruzeiros. 


New HOore., ST. VINCENT, B. W. I. 


A newly constructed hotel on the is- 
land of St. Vincent, British West Indies, 
will be ready for operation by about 
April 1. The structure contains 30 
rooms, a dance pavilion, a landing pier 
suitable for small craft, and an artificial 
beach. 

Plans have been made by a financier 
in Grenada to build a hotel at Grand 
Anse beach, one of the best beaches in 
the Windward Islands area. 


HovusING PROJECT IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Plans have been made to construct, 
over a 3-year period, 25,000 houses in 
the Dominican Republic, and recent leg- 
islation has provided an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for such construction. 
This project will be the first large-scale 
undertaking of its kind in the Republic. 


ACTIVITY IN INDIA 


Construction of 2,000,000 houses dur- 
ing the next 10 years in both the indus- 
trial and rural areas of India is under 
consideration by the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. If 
the plan is adopted, it is probable that 
a national housing agency would be 
created as a new Department of the In- 
dian Government. 

Temporary buildings in New Delhi are 
scheduled to be demolished to make 
space for permanent buildings. The 
more suitable temporary buildings will 
be kept, however, until better alternative 
accommodations are available. The 
comparative conveniences and rentals 
of residential buildings will be considered 
before they are razed. 

Postwar reconstruction plans for 
Bombay envisage the erection of a large 
number of hospitals, schools, colleges, 
hostels, offices, residences, and other 
buildings. The design and construction 
of buildings will be the primary respon- 
sibility of the Public Works Department 
of the Government of Bombay, accord- 
ing to an Indian journal. 

The governments of the Central Prov- 
inces and of Berar plan to improve the 
water supply and drainage systems in 
many towns in their Provinces. Of 57 
towns with 10,000 or more population, 
only 18 now have piped water supplies. 
Nagpur, in the Central Provinces, is the 
only town having filtered water and un- 
derground drainage in the Province. It 
has been proposed to drill a large number 
of wells in the villages and take other 
measures to protect the rural water 
supply. 


HovusInGc CONDITIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


More than 8,000 houses in The Hague, 
Netherlands, were destroyed during hos- 
tilities and another 12,000 were severely 
damaged. Allied bombardments totally 
destroyed 3,226 houses and damaged 
2,500. The Germans destroyed more 
than 3,000 dwellings in order to secure 
a clear field of vision for their artillery 
and to construct camouflaged fortified 
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U. S. Guinea Pigs To Aid 
Veterinary Service in 
Europe 


Veterinary protection against 
dourine will be aided in Belgium 
through the acquisition of a special 
lot of guinea pigs from the USDA’s 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
animals are carrying in their blood 
streams the means of combating 
any war-revived spread of the dis- 
ease among horses in that country. 

By arrangement between the 
Belgian Economic Mission and the 
Department, two Belgian scientists 
recently left the United States for | 
their homeland with a small crate | 
of guinea pigs selected and pre- | 
pared by the Bureau’s Pathological | 
Division. Half of the guinea pigs 
had been treated with the agent. | 
causing dourine, which can be kept | 
alive only in the bodies of certain | 
warm-blooded animals. 

The USDA rendered a similar 
service to Belgian scientists about 
20 years ago. AS a consequence, 
horses in Belgium were entirely 
freed of dourine by the same com- 
bination of laboratory and field 
work used in the United States to 
fight the disease. During the re- 
cent war period, however, the pro- 
tozoan culture, which requires fre- 
quent propagation, appears to have 
been lost in Belgium. 





























zones in what formerly were the most 
beautiful wooded areas in the city. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1944-45, approximately 
1,754 evacuated houses were irreparably 
damaged by a fuel-hunting population. 


PANAMANIAN AQUEDUCT 


Construction of an aqueduct has been 
planned for Boquete, Province of Chiri- 
qui, Republic of Panama, reports the 
Panamanian press. The project will be 
financed by the National Railway of 
Chiriqui in connection with its program 
of encouraging the development of the 
region as a tourist center. Cost of the 
project has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $75,000. Work was to have begun 
in January. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE U. K. 


Tenders for the foundation work of 
the new Chamber for the House of Com- 
mons were called for in December by 
the British Ministry of Works. Bids for 
the superstructure will be invited later. 
The total cost of the construction has 
been estimated at £1,000,000. 

The British Ministry of Works is spon- 
sOring a program of scientific research in 
housing under the direction of the Min- 
istry’s Scientific Advisory Committee. 
The chairman of the Committee plans to 
analyze 1,300 types of prefabricated 
houses which have been submitted to the 
Ministry for approval. The houses are 
expected to be classified according to 
groups; some may be suitable for rural 
areas whereas others may be particu- 
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larly well-adapted 
projects. 

Housing research has been divid 
roughly into three main divisions—re 
quirements, material and structures, and 
construction. Practical research ang the 
erection of 3,000 traditional anq pre. 
fabricated houses for experimenta] pur 
poses are expected to aid in fixing 
standards for the industry. Tenants liy- 
ing in these experimental houses Will be 
required to furnish at regular intervals 
specific information regarding the suit- 
ability of the houses. Studies also Will 
be made regarding the erection of houses 
at their sites. 

A permanent type of pressed-stee] 
house is being developed by the Ministry 
of Supply. Based on the experiments 
with the Portal house, it is reporteq to 
be of revolutionary design. Its equip- 
ment will be developed entirely by the 
engineering industry 


Electrical 
Equipment 


DEVELOPMENT OF PAULO AFFONSO FALis 
BRAZIL 


to large housing 


Development of the Paulo Affonso Falls 
of the Sao Francisco River, Brazil, is 
planned along the lines of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

In addition to an enormous potential 
hydroelectric energy ‘estimated at 608,- 
000 horsepower or 448,000 kilowatts) 
which will be made available to industries 
of the northeast, water and power will be 
provided for the irrigation of lands which 
otherwise would be useless. 

This region is now dependent for food- 
stuffs and manufactured goods on south- 
ern States which are from 3,000 to 7,000 
kilometers distant, but as a result of this 
development it is expected to be able to 
produce many of its own needs and also 
to supply other parts of the country with 
agricultural and manufactured products, 


INSTALLATION OF AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES, 
ECUADOR 


A contract has been signed with a 
Swedish company for the installation of 
automatic telephone systems in Quito 
and Guayaquil, Ecuador. Each city will 
have an initial installation of 90,000 lines 
with a capacity for substantial increases 
in this number. About 2 years will be 
required for the installation of the 6,000 
automatic telephones that are planned 
for each city 


LIGHTHOUSE LIGHTING SYSTEM TO BE 
MODERNIZED, PANAMA 


Modern apparatus, electrically oper- 
ated, is to replace the present system of 
acetylene lighting of lighthouses along 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the Re- 
public of Panama, according to a recent 
press report. : 

The power for the lighting system will 
be supplied by electric batteries con- 
trolled by a solar relay which shuts off 
the light when the rays of the sun hit the 
lighthouse. The first installation of this 
type will be at Banba Negro at the en- 
trance of the Port of Aguadulce. 
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TION OF New ELECTRIC-POWER 


TALLA 
om PLANT, PANAMA 


n electric-power plant is to be 
okie in Panama to furnish electric 
yrrent and power facilities to suburban 
poate of the City of Panama. The cost 
of the project will be about $1,200,000. 
Construction of the building to house 
the plant will be started in June 1946, 
and equipment and parts are scheduled 
to arrive in Panama in September. The 
plant, with two 2,000-kilowatt units, is 
expected to be ready for operation by the 
end of 1946. 
The most modern system of under- 
ground wiring will be used in urbanized 
areas, With aerial wiring employed else - 


where. 


Essential Oils 


LEMONGRASS AND YLANG- YLANG CULTIVA- 
TION, MADAGASCAR 

In 1945, the acreage in Madagascar 
grown to lemongrass amounted to 1,100 
hectares, yielding an estimated total of 
35 metric tons of oil compared with 
1500 hectares in 1944, with an output 
of 22 metric tons of oil. The acreage 
devoted to ylang-ylang in 1945 totaled 
2.700 hectares, with an estimated yield 
of 30 metric tons of oil, compared with 
3,000 hectares in the preceding year and 
a yield of 25 metric tons of the oil. 


GERANIUM CULTIVATION, U.S. S. R. 


Cultivation of geranium in Tadzhiki- 
stan, U. S.S. R., decreased from 767 hec- 
tares in 1941 to 190 hectares in 1945, 
reports the Soviet press. Geranium was 
introduced in Tadzhikistan about 10 
years ago. A State farm “Efironos” and 
a number of collective farms developed 
a variety which contained up to 75 per- 
cent of citronellol and yielded up to 22 
tons of geranium pulp per hectare. A 
factory in Pakhtaabad and two collective 
farms have been manufacturing gera- 
nium oil. In the past few years cultiva- 
tion of geranium has declined, because 
of the war and also because of the pref- 
erence for cultivating grain and cotton. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE PROCESSING AND SALES, CosTA RICA 


Receipts of coffee berries at the bene- 
ficios (processing plants) in Costa Rica 
in the first 2 months of the 1945-46 coffee 
crop year (October 1, 1945, to November 
30, 1945) amounted to the equivalent of 
24,581 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of processed cof- 
fee, as compared with 57,880 bags in the 
corresponding period of the 1944—45 crop 
year. 

The Coffee Exchange Office reports 
that coffee prices during November 1945 
averaged $17.56 per quintal (1 Spanish 
quintal=101.43 pounds) United States 
currency, for the “export quota.” 

Total coffee sales during October and 





November 1945 amounted to 6,912 bags, 
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as compared with 17,493 bags between 
October 1 and November 30, 1944. All 
sales were for the export quota, none 
having bein made for the domestic quota. 

During November 1945, a total of 2,492 
bags of 60 kilograms net were exported 
from Costa Rica from the 1945-46 crop, 
according to the Coffee Exchange Office. 

Shipments of quantities of coffee in 
November 1945 from the 1944-45 crop 
(which had been totally sold by Septem- 
ber 30, 1945), amounted to 3,876 bags, 
of which 2,389 bags were for the Amer- 
ican quota and 1,487 bags for “other 
export quota.” 

Total exports to November 30, 1945, 
from the 1945-46 crop amounted to 2,780 
bags, as compared with 6,996 bags to 
November 30, 1944, from the 1944—45 
crop. 

CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXpPorTs, DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


The winter cacao crop of the Domini- 
can Republic which was being harvested 
in January, was then estimated by the 
trade at from 60,000 to 75,000 bags of 
70 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in November 1945 amounted to 
2,002,626 kilograms, valued at $317,433, 
as compared with 21,300 kilograms, worth 
$3,150, in November 1944. Shipments of 
chocolate in November 1945 totaled 307,- 
229 kilograms, valued at $77,932, as 
against 15,400 kilograms, valued at $5,840, 
in November 1944. 

According to trade estimates there were 
only about 10,000 bags of cacao in ware- 
houses awaiting shipment at the end 
of 1945. However, there were additional 
stocks in the interior. 


COFFEE YIELD AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


The 1945 Ecuadoran coffee crop 
amounted to about 350,000 quintals (of 
101.4 pounds each), according to trade 
sources. This abundant yield, which was 
about equal to the 1943 crop, was at- 
tributed principally to larger harvests in 
Guayas and Los Rios Provinces, the yield 
in Manabi having been unsatisfactory. 
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Deliveries to Guayaquil in December 1945 
were unusually small, even for the end 
of the year, amounting to only 3,700 quin- 
tals, as compared with 7,500 quintals in 
November 1945 and 8,000 quintals in 
December 1944. 

According to an unofficial source, ex- 
ports of coffee during December 1945 
amounted to 1,140,240 kilograms, as com- 
pared with official figures of 1,878,049 
kilograms in November 1945 and 1,807,885 
kilograms in December 1944. During 
December 1945, also according to unof- 
ficial statistics, the United States took 
60 percent of all coffee shipped. This 
was a large increase over recent months 
and was attributed to the subsidy effec- 
tive November 19, 1945. Cuba and Chile 
absorbed about 21 and 19 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Total shipments in 1945 were approxi- 
mately 9,555,455 kilograms, according to 
unofficial statistics, as compared with of- 
ficial figures of 14,458,027 kilograms in 
1944 and 12,340,142 kilograms in 1943, 
decreases of 34 and 23 percent, respec- 
tively. 


EL SALVADOR’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


October, the first month of the 1945- 
46 quota year, terminated with Salva- 
doran coffee exports of 20,121 bags of 
60 kilograms each, which represented a 
decrease of 4,137 bags from the figure 
for October 1944. 

Stocks amounting to 38,583 bags in 
E] Salvadoran ports and in Puerto Bar- 
rios, Guatemala, were substantially un- 
der the 84,901 bags of port stocks at the 
end of October 1944. Likewise, regis- 
tered sales at the end of October 1945 
of the new coffee crop of 12,650 bags 
were less than the 14,008 bags of the 
1944-45 crop which had been registered 
as sold by the end of October of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Salvador Coffee Co., Inc., a pri- 
vate corporation controlled by coffee 
growers, banking institutions, and the 
Government, has estimated the 1945- 
46 crop at 862,500 bags, or 57,500 bags 
under the 194445 production, but trade 
circles in general are more optimistic 
and expect the 1945-46 coffee crop to be 
equal to or slightly greater than that of 
the preceding year. 

The Salvadoran Government, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1946, by Resolution No. 733, pro- 
vided that all coffee exports from the 
1945-46 coffee crop should come under 
the “free quota.” 

On October 27, 1945, the Government 
announced that the export tax on coffee 
for the 1945-46 coffee year would total 
$1.80 per quintal. Of this amount, $1.55 
was established as the normal export 
tax, and the remainder of $0.25 per quin- 
tal was established as a surtax which was 
to be levied against coffee exports to 
enable the Government to recover the 
revenues lost by the reduction of the tax 
during the preceding coffee year. Dur- 
ing the 1944-45 coffee year, the reduced 
export tax amounted to $0.48 per quintal. 

(1 Spanish quintal—101.4 pounds.) 


Cacao EXPoRTs, PANAMA 


Cacao exports from the Republic of 
Panama in the third quarter of 1945 
amounted to 208,681 kilograms valued at 
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$41,762, as compared with 139,098 kilo- 
grams worth $32,602 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 


Dairy Products 
ARGENTINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Argentina’s dairy industry is diverting 
an increasing percentage of its total milk 
production to the manufacture of cheese, 
and all production plants recently fin- 
ished or under construction will make 
cheese. This change in percentage of 
diversion, however, has not yet resulted 
in any noticeable increase in cheese pro- 
duction, inasmuch as total milk pro- 
duction is down considerably from the 
production in early 1945. Concentra- 
tion on cheese production has resulted 
from substantial import demands of 
Italian-type cheeses from the United 
States and Europe. The increased man- 
ufacture of cheese has been a large fac- 
tor in the current drop in Argentine but- 
ter output. Casein, like cheese, is much 
in demand. 

The following table gives Argentina’s 
production and exports of dairy products 
for 4 months in 1945: 





Product Production Exports 
Butter Metric tons Metric tons 
August 1, 850 362 
September 2, 460 455 
October 3, 639 166 
November 4,318 466 
Cheese 
August__. ; 4,010 1, 545 
September 5, 318 1, 280 
October 7, 600 812 
November 8, 629 2, 056 
Casein 
August 1. 565 3 ON 
September 2, 361 2, 342 
October 2, 631 1,917 
November 3, 034 1, 852 
Milk powder 
August_. 125 x0 
Septem be r 291 67 
October 439 
November 586 
Condensed and evaporat- 
ed milk 
August_. 160 7 
September 165 36} 
October. 267 
November 495 





i Data not available 
CANADA PLANS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Canada plans a total milk production 
in 1946 which will be 2 percent more 
than the 1945 production. The following 
table shows total milk production in 1945 
and the quantities of commodities pro- 
duced from it, compared with recom- 
mendations for 1946: 





> —a 1945 produc- 1946 recom 
Product tion mendation 
Pounds Pounds 

Milk (total 17, 600, 000. 000 117, 900, 000, 000 
Creamery butter 294, 493, 000 310, 000, 000 
Cheddar cheese 183, 290, 000 180. 000, 000 
Evaporated whole milk. - 210, 000, 000 900, 000, 000 
Condensed whole milk 30. 000, 000 +0), 000, 000 
Whole-milk powder : 15, 500. 000 15, 500, 000 
Skim-milk powder 35, 000, 006 25, 000, 000 





DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY IN MEXICO 


Mexico’s supplies of dairy products 
remained substantially below demand 
during 1945. Although domestic produc- 
tion was lower than in 1944, imports were 
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increased, making total supplies about 
equal to those of 1944. Demand in- 
creased sharply, however, and prices 
reached record levels. Some increase in 
both production and imports is antici- 
pated for 1946, and demand probably will 
be maintained or increased. 

Consumption of fluid milk in Mexico 
was lower in 1945 than during any of the 
preceding 3 years. This was attributed 
partly to lower production and partly to 
a larger proportion being used in the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and other 
products. Both dairymen and Govern- 
ment authorities are showing consider- 
able interest in a larger milk output for 
the country. Imports of dairy cattle 
from the United States and Canada have 
been stimulated, pasteurizing facilities 
are being expanded, and new plants are 
being built for processing milk. If pas- 
ture and feed supplies are adequate, the 
manufacture of cheese, butter, and ice 
cream will be increased in 1946. 

The two main items in Mexico’s dairy 
import trade are evaporated milk and 
powdered milk. During the first 9 
months of 1945 arrivals of these com- 
modities were 77 and 47 percent, respec- 
tively, above imports in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. The value of pow- 
dered-milk imports exceeded the com- 
bined value of all other dairy products 
imported. Prospective demands for 1946 
indicate even larger imports, especially 
of powdered milk. 


Fruits and Nuts 


INCREASED BANANA SHIPMENTS, COSTA 
RICA 


Banana shipments from Costa Rica 
during December 1945 amounted to 
492.834 stems, valued at $386,547, as com- 
pared with 228,178 stems, valued at $226.,- 
085 in December 1944, and 113,384 stems, 
valued at $89,582, in December 1943. 

Local prices for bananas in Costa Rica 
in December 1945 remained at the same 
level as in the preceding month; i. e., at 
4.40 to 5 colones ($0.78 to $0.89 U. S. cur- 
rency) for large stems; for small stems, 
3.15 to 3.20 colones ($0.56 to $0.57 U. S. 
currency). 


BANANA EXPorTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador dur- 
ing December 1945 amounted to 80,300 
stems, of which 77,453 went to Chile and 
2,847 went to Peru, as compared with 
exports of 57,092 stems (56,047 to Chile 
and 1,045 to Peru) during December 1944. 
The increase in banana exports in De- 
cember 1945 is attributed to the en- 
trance into the market of two new 
banana exporters and the availability of 
increased shipping tonnage. 

Official cumulative export statistics for 
the period January-November 1945 show 
a total of 768,658 stems, valued at $3.- 
055,953, as compared with 736,046 stems, 
valued at $2,581,028 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 


PANAMANIAN EXPORTS OF BANANAS AND 
COcONUTS 


Exports of bananas from the Republic 
of Panama in the third quarter of 1945 
amounted to 622,405 stems, valued at 
$491,700, as compared with 566,370 stems, 
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worth $488,162, in the corres 
period of 1944. — 

The outlook for 1946 indicates g great 
increase in exports, inasmuch as Produc. 
tion may reach 4,500,000 stems. Ry rts 
for 1945 are estimated at 2,000,000 stems 

Panama’s 1945 exports of coconuts 
totaled 6,595,515 nuts valued at $550,909 
No coconuts were exported in 1944. ° 


Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, CUBA 


Milling of Cuba’s 1945 rice crop was 
practically completed by the beginning of 
February 1946, and growers were looking 
forward to planting the next crop, The 
growers desire to obtain seed rice from 
the United States. Most growers expect 
to plant more rice this year than last, ang 
acreage under irrigation may be extended 
as a result of the new well-drilling pro. 
gram of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

According to the Office of Price Regy. 
lation and Supply, consumption of rice 
in Cuba during December 1945, was 40. 
000,000 pounds, the same as in November. 
January consumption probably was about 
the same; the rate of Consumption, how. 
ever, was expected to increase through 
May as a result of the greater income 
being received by sugar laborers. The 
ORPA recently took steps to assure that 
the sugar centrals will be provided with 
an adequate supply of rice. 

According to ships’ manifests, 48- 
100,000 pounds of rice was landed at 
Cuban ports during January 1946. All 
was from the United States except 900,- 
000 pounds from Chile and 100,000 
pounds from Ecuador. 

The ORPA estimated rice stocks in 
Cuba at 111,800,000 pounds as of January 
1, 1946. This is somewhat less than a 3 
months’ supply at the rate of consump- 
tion anticipated, 

From October 1945 until January 1946 
imports of rice from the United States 
totaled 176,700,000 pounds. This is about 
10,000,000 pounds more than was received 
during the corresponding period a year 
azo. 

It is reported that 113,000,000 pounds 
of United States rice was allocated to 
Cuba for shipment during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 and that an allocation of 170,- 
000,000 pounds has been fixed for export 
to Cuba during the second and third 
quarters, almost half of which is expected 
to be new-crop rice for shipment late in 
August and early September. 

It is understood that under a recent 
agreement between the Governments of 
Cuba and Chile, Cuba will import some 
20,000 tons of nitrates and 10,000 long 
tons of rice from Chile, the latter at 4 
price of 8.70 cents a pound c. i. f. Habana, 
in exchange for 35,000 tons of refined 
sugar. It is reported that importers have 
already contracted for about 90 percent 
of the rice. In addition, Cuba expects to 
receive a fair quantity of new crop Ecua- 
doran rice beginning about April 1946. 
Cuba apparently will be unable to import 
rice from Brazil, in view of the undet- 
taking of that country to sell the entire 
rice surplus to the British. Likewise, it 
is unlikely that rice will be available to 
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What of the Philippine Tobacco and Cigar Situation? 


A number of manufacturers in the Philippine Islands have resumed the 
production of cigars, but most of them are operating on a small scale, making 
the more expensive grade for the domestic market. One of the principal 
manufacturers is turning out about 30,000 cigars per day, or about 10 percent 
of his prewar rate of production. Other important manufacturers are 
apparently operating at about 10 to 20 percent of normal capacity, although 
some of the smaller firms are using almost their entire prewar productive 

ilities. 

Wictondins to trade reports, of those stocks of tobacco stored by the various 
companies in the Cagayan Valley at the outbreak of the war (which were 
unusually large), about 70 percent were lost, leaving approximately 6,800 
metric tons. Because of the lack of transportation, the cost of bringing 
this tobacco to Manila from the Cagayan Valley is about 10 times the prewar 
transportation cost. Charges for delivering mixed or ungraded tobacco 
to Manila are about five times the prewar rates. Cigar makers are paid 
60 pesos per thousand units for the better grades, against a prewar rate of 
16 to 18 pesos. Under current conditions, most of the cigar manufacturers 
find that they cannot afford to make the less expensive product, which 
constituted a large proportion of prewar output. 

No official estimate regarding the 1945-46 crop has been made. A tentative 
unofficial estimate, however, places the planted area at from one-third to 
one-fourth the average prewar acreage. Planting was hindered by the fact 
that the Japanese remained in the Cagayan Valley until shortly before the 
planting season, and much equipment was destroyed by them. According to 
a trade source, total war losses amounted to 18,779,000 pesos (1 peso=$0.50). 

Conditions may be sufficiently settled by August 1946 to permit the planting 
of approximately a full crop, to be harvested in April 1947. As cigar makers 
cure tobacco for at least a year and prefer to take 2 years for curing, it will 
probably be the latter part of 1948, at the earliest, before there is any 
substantial exportation of cigars from the Philippines, and 1949 before there 
can be any expectation of the industry returning to normal. Exports of 
cigars may be resumed in restricted quantities in 1947, however, since cigar 














manufacturers are interested in retaining their export markets. 

















Cuba from Nicaragua or from El Salvador 
where supplies have been sought. 


Rice CULTIVATION IN SURINAM 


Total production of rice in Surinam 
in 1945 amounted to 35,200,000 kilograms 
of paddy, or 22,000,000 kilograms of clean 
rice, as compared with 34,399,580 kilo- 
grams of paddy rice in the 1944 season. 

It is estimated that there were 14,000 
families of four persons each (two adults 
and two children) or 56,000 persons, en- 
gaged at least part time in the produc- 
tion of the 1945 crop. 

Only two modern rice mills are located 
in Surinam. However, there are many 
small hullers scattered over the entire 
rice-growing area. 

Modern mechanical cultivation is being 
encouraged by the government, but the 
planters’ lack of capital for the purchase 
of necessary machines makes the change 
difficult and slow. The only other meas- 
ure the government could take to in- 
crease rice production in Surinam, par- 
ticularly for export—and some produc- 
ers believe the colony should be export- 
ing up to 10,000,000 kilograms per year— 
would be a renewal of the immigration 
of labor—but, for several reasons, this 
Is not deemed feasible more labor not 
only would assure increase acreage in the 
usual way but would permit more rice 
to be transplanted by hand from beds 
to the fields, which method of cultiva- 
tion gives higher yields per acre in Sur- 
inam than one general sowing by hand 
or machine. 

For the first time, Rexora, an upland 
rice, has entered the Paramaribo market, 
and the amount of local production from 


now on is expected to increase rapidly. 
In 1936, the Director of Agriculture im- 
ported one bag of seed of this variety and 
sent it to the interior where it was 
planted in small fields, under conditions 
unfavorable for the cultivation of ordi- 
nary lowland rice. From this small be- 
ginning, the planting of Rexora rice 
spread among the native Indians and 
Boschnegers of the interior who soon will 
be growing all the rice required for con- 
sumption. 

No imports of rice were necessary to 
supply the local demand, and no exports 
were allowed by the government in 1945. 
The government estimates that there will 
be 20,000 bags of the new crop for export 
in 1946. 


Meat and Products 


SHEEP AND LAMB MARKETINGS, AND EXPORTS 
OF FROZEN PRODUCTS, ARGENTINA 


Marketings of sheep and lambs at the 
Avellaneda Market in Argentina during 
the first 11 months of 1945 totaled ap- 
proximately 7,285,000 head, as compared 
with 8,238,000 head during the corre- 
sponding months of 1944. 

Unofficial statistics for the first 9 
months of 1945 indicate shipments of 
frozen lamb and mutton totaling approx- 
imately 71,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 77,000 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 


DECREASE IN BEEF PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 
The number of cattle purchased on 


estancias in Argentina and the number 
received at Liniers Market in the first 11 
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months of 1945 totaled approximately 
2,956,000 head, as compared with 3,437,- 
000 head a year earlier. The supply of 
cattle available for slaughter in 1945 
from the above sources was only 86 per- 
cent of the 1944 supply and 83 percent 
of the 1943 supply. 

Exports of chilled and frozen beef in 
the first 9 months of 1945 totaled ap- 
proximately 127,400 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 220,278 metric tons for the 
corresponding period of 1944. This in- 
dicates that shipments of chilled and 
frozen beef in the 1945 period were only 
58 percent of those in the corresponding 
1944 period. 

Marketings of cattle in 1946 are ex- 
pected to be slightly larger than during 
1945. 


Sugars and Products 


FRODUCTION IN BARBADOS 


A yield of approximately 120,000 long 
tons of sugar in Barbados in 1946 is ex- 
pected from cane plantings on 40,000 
acres, compared with a production of 
119,000 tons in 1945 from plantings total- 
ing 37,000 acres. Despite the 3,000-acre 
increase in plantings, unfavorable grow- 
ing weather will cause the 1846 produc- 
tion to be only slightly larger than the 
1945 output, which might have reached 
150,000 tons if the harvest had not been 
delayed. Of the total 119,000 tons listed 
as 1945 sugar production, about 1,000 
tons were, in reality, muscovado and 
about 20,000 tons were molasses. 


New SvuGArR FACTORIES TO BEGIN OPERA- 
TIONS, BRAZIL 


A new sugar factory at Rio Verde, 
Brazil, scheduled to begin operation in 
May 1946, is expected to produce about 
50,000 bags of sugar as well as 500,000 
liters of alcohol annually, according to 
the Brazilian press. Another new fac- 
tory is expected to start producing in 
1947 with an output approximately equal 
to that of the Rio Verde factory. 


INCREASED SUGAR PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


With the grinding of the sugarcane 
crop completed in January 1946, Ecuador 
reports a production of approximately 
35,000 short tons of sugar, which is nearly 
40 percent greater than the production 
from the preceding crop. It is estimated, 
however, that imports up to 8,000 tons 
will be required in 1946 to satisfy domes- 
tic sugar demands if consumption con- 
tinues at the rate of approximately 43,009 
tons annually. 


MEXICAN CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND 
IMPORTS 


Domestic sugar consumption for Mex- 
ico in 1946 is estimated at about 620,000 
metric tons. In order to meet such re- 
quirements, it will be necessary to import 
sugar to supplement the 400,000 tons of 
refined sugar and 120,000 tons of pilon- 
cillo (crude sugar) which the country is 
expected to produce in 1946. Actual pro- 
duction of refined sugar and piloncillo, 
however, will depend largely upon the 
Government’s success in preventing a 
shift in the use of cane from the produc- 
tion of refined sugar to the manufacture 
of piloncillo and, possibly, alcohol. 
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Approximately 372,000 tons of domes- 
tic refined sugar, 94,000 tons of imported 
sugar, and 128,000 tons of domestic pilon- 
cillo were available for Mexican con- 
sumption in 1945. The January 1, 1946 
carry-over of sugar was low. 


SUGARCANE CULTIVATION, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


It is expected that the 1946-47 Philip- 
pine sugar crop will yield not more than 
100,000 tons of centrifugal sugar at the 
most, and perhaps substantially less. It 
is believed that there will not be any 
sugar available for export. 

Cane area available for harvesting in 
the 1945-46 milling season amounts to 
11,551 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 
Of the total, 6,688 hectares are on Luzon, 
2,560 hectares on Negros, and 1,238 hec- 
tares are on Panay. Cane production is 
estimated at 299,000 tons, from which an 
output of 12,500 tons of centrifugal sugar 
by six centrals is expected. In addition, 
undetermined quantities of panocha and 
muscovado will be produced by small 
processors. 

Although planting of sugarcane is go- 
ing ahead actively in some districts— 
insofar as the shortages of points, work 
animals, transportation facilities, and 
financing permit—there is some hesi- 
tance owing to the uncertainty of future 
trade relations with the United States. 
The Philippine National Bank made 
4,500,000 pesos available for loans to 
sugarcane planters in 1945, but the terms 
require the guarantee of all the planters 
in a district before a loan is made to 
anyone; therefore, not all the amount has 
been used. 

There has been no considerable de- 
mand for fertilizer for the 1946-47 crop 
plantings. If favorable trade legislation 
should be passed, there probably would 
be a demand for all of the 4,000 tons of 
fertilizers stocked on the islands, and for 
imports of perhaps 6,000 additional tons, 
on the assumption that approximately 
50,000 hectares would be planted to 
sugarcane. 


Furs 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


The fur industry of Alberta, Canada, 
made considerable progress during 1945. 
The value of skins, both ranch and 
trapped, was more than $4,000,000. 
Prices in some cases, especially for short- 
haired fur such as mink, increased by 
as much as 100 percent over 1944 figures. 
At fur auctions in late 1945, the price of 
prime mink was $40 compared with $20 
in 1944. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
AUSTRALIA 


Australian exports of sheepskins and 
lambskins during the 4-month period 
ended October 1945 were as follows: 20,- 
965,034 pounds of half-wooled sheep- 
skins valued at £A802,004; 11,774,534 
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pounds of full-wooled sheepskins valued 
at £A488,099; 2,502,317 pounds of sheep- 
skins without wool valued at £A106,061; 
1,911,956 pounds of shearlings with wool 
valued at £A76,400; and 498,651 pounds 
of lambskins valued at £A21,924. 

New buildings are being erected at 
South Fremantle to be used by an up-to- 
date tannery for the treatment of special 
leathers never before processed in West- 
ern Australia. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTs TO U. S. 


Brazilian exports of leather and re- 
lated products to the United States dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1945 included 
the following: 624 metric tons of wet 
and dry cattle hides valued at $176,851; 
560 tons of dry sheepskins valued at 
$547,869; 732 tons of dry goatskins val- 
ued at $841,307; 1,089 tons of raw and 
prepared pigskins valued at $3,664,492; 
and 184 tons of sole leather valued at 
$336,148. 


CANADIAN IMPORT TRADE 


Canadian imports of raw hides and 
skins decreased in value during the first 
11 months of 1945 to $2,786,000 ‘Cana- 
dian currency) from $4,227,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1944, says a 
Dominion publication. An _ increase, 
however, was noted in the value of 
leather imports during the period under 
review. Imports of unmanufactured 
leather were valued at $3,229,000, com- 
pared with $2,721,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 and manufac- 
tured leather $2,778,000, compared with 
$2,449,000. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND IM- 
PORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Production of the principal types of 
hides and skins in Mexico during October 
1945 was estimated at 227,528 cattle 
hides, 5,000 calfskins, 230,180 goat and 
kid skins, and 63,684 sheep and lamb 
skins. Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month numbered 50,000 hides, 7,000 calf- 
skins, 20,000 goat and kid skins, and 
15,000 sheep and lamb skins. 

Cattle-hide imports during October 
totaled 375,846 kilograms and were val- 
ued at 864,153 pesos. Imports of goat 
and kid skins weighed 6,538 kilograms 
and were valued at 17,873 pesos. There 
were no imports of calfskins or sheep and 
lamb skins during the month. 


PALESTINIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of hides and skins (undressed) 
into Palestine during the first quarter of 
1945 were valued at £P114,989, compared 
with imports valued at £P336,593 during 
1944. Imports of leather and manufac- 
tures thereof were valued at £P22,855 
during the quarter under review, com- 
pared with £P133,913 during the first 3 
months of 1944. 

Although exports of hides and skins 
(undressed) were valued at £P2,876 dur- 
ing the 1944 first quarter, their value de- 
creased to only £P464 during the first 
quarter of 1945. The value of exports 
of leather and manufactures thereof in- 
creased proportionately to £P103,103 dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1945, compared 
with £P267,528 during the 1944 period. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF MAHOGANY AND AGuANo 
BRAZIL 


Brazil exported 6,398 metric tons of 
mahogany and aguano wood valueg at 
$235,238 from January through Septem. 
ber 1945. The entire amount went ex. 
clusively to the United States. 


Woon, 


BRITISH HONDURAN MAHOGANY SHIPPED 19 
U. S. 


During the first 8 months of 1945 Brit. 
ish Honduras exported 92,562 cubic feet 
of mahogany logs, valued at $128,021 
to the United States, compared with 
169,408 cubic feet, with a value of 
$229,644, in the corresponding period of 
1944. The United States was also the 
destination of 185,084 cubic feet of ma. 
hogany lumber valued at $403,916, com. 
pared with 161,812 cubic feet valued at 
$448 966. 


SovieT UNION LUMBER IMPORTED By U. K. 


Lumber imported by the United King. 
dom from the Soviet Union during the 
first 9 months of 1937, 1938, and 1945 
was valued at £6,778,000, £3,856,000, and 
£557,000, respectively, according to the 
president of the British Board of Trade. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


AUSTRIAN REQUIREMENTS 


Farm machinery needed in Austria in 
1946 is reported to include, in addition to 
spare parts, 1,000 tractors with heavy-oil 
or kerosene drive; 5,000 electric motors, 
1,000 benzine-kKerosene motors, 400 Diesel 
motors, 15,000 plows, 6,000 harrows, 3,000 
mowers, and 1,000 straw presses. 

As the domestic farm-machinery in- 
dustry prior to 1938 was capable of sup- 
plying only a part of the country’s needs, 
tractors and threshing machines were | 
imported, principally from Germany. 
Other imports came from Czechoslova- 
kia, Switzerland, Sweden, and the 
United States. Germany was the only 
source of supply after the war begun. 

Most of the machinery now in use is 
badly in need of repair, and this is 
especially true of tractors, mowing ma- 
chines, harvesters, and binders. A large 
number of spare parts are needed for 
a variety of models, and although an at- 
tempt has been made by the domestic 
industry to supply this need, no relief is 
expected for the 1946 seeding and har- 
vesting seasons. ; 

Prospects are brighter for the domestic 
production of plow parts, but production 
is retarded by shortages of coal and iron. 
When these shortages are relieved Aus- 
trian manufacturers are expected to be 
in a position to produce cutting tools and 
knives for mowers and binders. At i 
would be uneconomical to manufacture 
parts for all makes and models, it will 
be necessary to reduce the number of 
models in use. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


Swiss DEMAND FOR ENAMELED TANKS 


ameled tanks for the chemical in- 
aes are reported to be in considerable 
demand in Switzerland. 


MALT-BEVERAGE MACHINERY, EL SALVADOR 


Most of the machinery now in use in El 
salvador in the production of malt bev- 
erages has been imported from the 
United States; some has come from 
France and meer None is manu- 

domestically. 
i cay brewery in El Salvador ex- 
pects to purchase storage tanks and a 
complete production line (washer, filler, 
labeler) from the United States. A 500- 
horsepower Diesel engine is on order. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF QUININE SULFATE, FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


The governments of French Equatorial 
Africa and French Cameroun are encour- 
aging the growth of cinchona bark for 
the production of quinine sulfate. The 
Cinchona ledgeriana plantation at Djang, 
French Cameroun, under the direction of 
the Société du Traitement des Quinquina, 
has been very successful. This planta- 
tion is favored by high altitudes and 
proximity to the sea. At the present 
time, between 200 and 300 kilograms of 
quinine sulfate are processed there an- 
nually. 

The management of the cinchona 
plantation at Djiang is planning a 10-year 
program of expansion at the rate of 100 
newly planted hectares of Cinchona led- 
geriana a year. At the end of the period 
an annual production of 50,000 kilograms 
of quinine sulfate is expected. If output 
is expanded, French Cameroun will be- 
come an exporter of quinine sulfate in 
considerable quantities. According to 
Official estimates, 8,000 kilograms an- 
nually would extend antimalarial protec- 
tion to the population of the Camerouns. 

In French Equatorial Africa, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is conducting a 
small experimental station in Djiambala. 
The output of quinine sulfate is very 
small at present, and from 7 to 8 years 
will be required to reach an annual pro- 
duction of 400 kilograms. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


EXPorTS OF PRECIOUS METALS, HONDURAS 


The total value of precious metals ex- 
Ported from Honduras to the United 
States during the third quarter of 1945 
Was $841,965. Exports, which repre- 
Sented virtually the entire production, 
were comprised of dore bullion of which 
the gold content was 6,674 troy ounces 
valued at $231,472, and silver content 
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The Industrial Reference Service 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or a group of associ- 
ated industries. Coverage includes 
both foreign and domestic devel- 
opments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
issues are illustrated. 

Part 5, pictured above, deals with 
foodstuffs, fats and oils. It is 
available on subscription or single 
copy basis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a 
copy. Subscriptions may be en- 
tered with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
or with any of the Department’s 








Field Offices. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


VoLuME 3. Part 5. FOODSTUFFs, 
FATS AND OILS 


No. 1. Meat in the Two World 
Wars. 

No. 2. The Cuban Dairy Industry. 

No. 3. The Dehydration Industry 
in Cuba. 

No. 4. Fruit and Vegetable Can- 
ning and Preserving Industry in 
Cuba. 

No. 5. Sausage Casings. 

No. 6. Rice Production Trends in 
Brazil. 

No. 7. Cuban Potato Production 
and Trade. 

No. 8. New Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Zone in Brazil. 

No. 9. Leaf Tobacco—High-Rank- 
ing Commodity in Wartimes. 

No. 10. Commodity-Department 
Positions on Wholesale Grocery 
Assembly Lines. 

No. 11. Foreign Trade in Beverages 
and Beverage Materials. 

No. 12. Export and Import Trade 
of the United States in Unmanu- 
factured Tobacco. 

No. 13. Annual Review 1944—Fats 
and Oils. 

No. 14. Meat Trade of the United 
States in 1944. 

















883,763 troy ounces valued at $610,493. 
No other minerals were exported during 
the quarter. 

During the quarter ended June 30, 1945, 
exports consisted of 4,570 troy ounces of 
dore bullion of gold content, valued at 
$160,054; 682,186 troy ounces of dore bul- 
lion of silver content, valued at $306,983: 
and 332 troy ounces of gold bullion with 
a value of $9,297, or a total value of 
$476,334. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Deposits, U.S. S. R. 


The Azerbaidzhan Republic, Soviet 
Russia, is beginning to develop recently 
discovered deposits of magnetite, alunite, 
barite, and cobalt the Soviet press re- 
ports. Prewar surveys in the mountain- 
ous Dashkesan region of western Azer- 
baidzhan near the Armenian border dis- 
closed large deposits of magnetite. The 
war prevented their immediate develop- 
ment, but in 1944 the Government began 
the construction of roads into the re- 
gion, and in the spring of 1945 the con- 
struction of the mine itself was begun. 
The magnetite deposits, which are lo- 
cated in the rocky slopes on both sides 
of the Kashkarachai River valley, are 
estimated to contain millions of tons of 
ore. Some of the sectors are said to 
contain as much as 70 percent pure iron. 

A short distance from the Upper Dash- 
kesan, near the village of Lower Dash- 


kesan, are cobalt mines. Alunite de- 
posits are found in the same area, near 
Beriyashen, 1,400 meters above sea level. 
Somewhat to the west of the Upper 
Dashkesan there are deposits of barite 
and probably other mineral deposits. 

Iron ore from the Dashkesan region 
will be processed in the pig-iron plant 
being erected at Tbilisi, going from there 
to the pipe-rolling mill under construc- 
tion in Sumgait. The alunite will be 
used as raw material in the Azerbaidzhan 
aluminum combine under construction 
and in the new plants in Armenia. 
Plans also call for the concentration of 
large quantities of barite tailings which 
will be used as a substitute for barite in 
connection with the drilling of oil wells 
in Baku. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


U. S. Imports oF Woop PULP 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 13,825 short 
tons during the week ended February 21, 
1946. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
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for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
February 21, 1946, amounts to 846,199 
short tons. 


TABLE 1.—Entries of Wood Pulp Into the 
United States From Sweden by Customs 
Districts, Week Ended February 21, 1946 





Customs district and grade Quan- | y al 
tity 
Short 
Maine and New Hampshire tons 
Sulfite, unbleached _. 442 | $27, 097 
Massachusetts 
Sulfite, unbleached 495 33, 516 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached 511 38, 522 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 2955 183,014 
Sulfate, bleached 2h) 17, 976 
Philadelphia 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 
unbleached ___. S58 31, 924 
Sulfite, unbleached 5,673 | 352, 92t 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached 1,837 | 137, 246 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 638 38 500 
Sulfate, bleached 166 12, 222 
Total 13, 825 873, 033 





! Value is usually foreign or export value in principal 
market of exporting country. It does not include such 
items as ocean freight or insurance costs. For complet 
statement on valuation of imports refer to “Explanation 
of Statistics’’ in printed volume of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States 


TABLE 2.—Cumulative Imports of Oversea 








Wood Pulp—VE-DAY Through Feb 
ruary 21, 1946 
—— Quan- :; 
Item tity Value 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, Short 
unbleached tons 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 32,197 $1, 206, 138 
bleached 
Sulfite, unbleached 1,177 43, 09S 
Sulfite, rayon and special chem- | 342,285 2 70 
ical grades, bleached 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 4.140 354, 484 
special chemicai grades, bleached 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 62,596 4, 652, 190 
Sulfate, bleached 371,938 22, 574, 630 
Soda pulp, unbleached and bleached 29,941 | 2,172, 72 
Unclassified wood pulp ) 2, 119 
1, SSO vy. 218 
Grand total 
846.199 52. 2F 2, 20% 
See footnote to tabk 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports of petroleum products into 
the Dominican Republic during the first 
5 months of 1945 totaled 13,146 metric 
tons and were valued at $259,410. Prin- 
cipal items were gasoline weighing 4,133 
metric tons; kerosene, 1,538 tons; lubri- 
cating oil, 568 tons; and crude combus- 
tion oil, 6,718 tons. The values of these 
products were, respectively, $108,131, 
$27,079, $48,732, and $64,052. 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Ecuador during 1945 amounted to 2,622,- 
724 barrels, a decline of more than 9 
percent from the 2,892,188 barrels pro- 
duced during 1944. Exports of crude pe- 
troleum increased 11 percent, totaling 
279,278 metric tons in 1945 as compared 
with 251,280 tons in 1944. Of the 1945 
shipments, Canada took 60 percent, Ar- 
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gentina 21 percent, and Uruguay 18 per- 
cent. 

During 1945, 2,475,113,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas were treated, resulting in a 
net production of 41,768 barrels of gaso- 
line. In 1944, the output of gasoline from 
2.273,519,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
amounted to 38,408 barrels. 

Ecuadoran refinery operations showed 
an increased output of gasoline, kerosene, 
Diesel oil, and gas oil during 1945, but 
production of lubricating oil declined. 
The following table based on official sta- 
tistics shows Ecuadoran output of petro- 
leum products in 1944 and 1945: 


Output of Petroleum Products in Ecuador in 
1944 and 19465 
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FRENCH IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum and products 
into France during November 1945 were 
the highest of any month since libera- 
tion, states the foreign press. They in- 
cluded 603,840 barrels of gasoline, 94,350 
barrels of kerosene, 289,340 barrels of gas 
oil, 31.339 metric tons of fuel oil, and 
72.000 metric tons of crude oil. No fig- 
ure is available for lubricating oils 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TAMPICO DISTRICT 
MEXICO 


Petroleum production in the Poza 
Rica, Naranjos, and Panuco fields of 
Mexico during January 1946 totaled 
3,037,724 barrels, averaging 97,991 bar- 
rels daily, which was a decline of 3,904 
barrels from the daily average during 
December 1945. 

Stocks in the fields and at the termi- 
nals in the northern zone totaled 3,992,- 
929 barrels on January 31, 1946, com- 
pared with 3,759,758 barrels on December 
31, 1945, January 31 stocks were distrib- 
uted as follows: 1,948,287 barrels in the 
Poza Rica field, 887,212 barrels in the 
Naranjos field, and 1,157,430 barrels in 
the Panuco field 


GASOLINE IMPORTED, PANAMA 


A total of 9,235,014 gallons (219,881 
barrels) of gasoline were imported into 
Panama during 1945. Of this quantity, 
1.338.116 gallons were imported duty- 
free. The remainder of the gasoline im- 
ports were taxed at the rate of 10 cents 
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per gallon from January thro 

ber, and at the rate of 15 cents pes al 
lon during November and December 
The total duty paid amounted to $864,857 
for the year. 


Railway 
Equipment 


EQUIPMENT OF SWEDISH STATE RalLways 


Despite an expected decrease in Das- 
senger traffic, the Swedish State Rail- 
ways expect to replace a large number of 
the old four-wheel cars. Deliveries by 
the end of 1945 were expected to include 
51 third-class cars, 4 second-class cars 
6 second- and third-class sleeping cars 
3 restaurant cars, and 25 four-wheel cars 
At the end of 1943 the Swedish State 
Railways had 3,487 standard-gage ye. 
hicles for the transportation of pasgsep. 


gers, mail, and luggage. Passenger 
coaches provided seating accOmmoda- 


tions for 8,300 second-class and 140,700 
third-class travelers. There were in ad- 
dition about 4,300 sleeping berths, of 
which 1,900 were second class. Third. 
class seating accommodations increased 
89 percent between 1939 and 1944 when 
an increase of 265 percent was reported 
in third-class passenger kilometers 
covered. 

No wooden cars have been built for the 
Swedish State Railways since the first 
all-steel cars were placed in service in 
1931. A medium-weight steel vehicle has 
replaced the heavy-type all-steel car. 
and in recent years preference has been 
given to construction in light metals. 

The addition of coffee cars and buffet 
cars is being favored For mothers 
traveling with small children, some ex- 
press third-class passenger coaches have 
special compartments equipped with hot- 
water boilers and washing appliances, 
and accommodations where the children 
may rest. 

The modernization program also in- 
cludes the large-scale adoption of 
streamline high-speed light-weight rail 
cars. Six units having a speed of 81 
miles an hour are on order 


Rubber and 


Products 


Exports FROM BRITISH HONDURAS 


Exports of crude rubber from British 
Honduras during the first 9 months of 
1945 amounted to 7,681 pounds, a sharp 
decline from the 43,940 pounds exported 
in the corresponding period of 1944, In 
both years all the rubber exports went 
the United States 


EIRE’S IMPORTS 


In the first 9 months of 1945 Eire im- 
ported 1,114 long tons of raw rubber (in- 
cluding synthetic), 61 tons of rubber 
in sheets. therads, and like forms, 92 
tons of piping and tubing (including ar- 
mored). 616 pneumatic automobile and 
motor-tractor tires, and 28,002 bicycle 
tires. Imports of these items in the first 
9 months of 1944 were, respectively, 1,189 
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tons, 18 tons, 11 tons, 102 tires, and 
es. 
ag of solid tires in the first 9 
onths of 1945 were valued at £1,403, 
while in the corresponding period of 1944 
ne were valued at £664. Imports of 
ther rubber manufactures in the two 
periods were valued at £146,631 and 
£52,712, respectively. 


OvuTPUT OF FAcTORIES IN LYON DISTRICT, 
FRANCE 


f the largest rubber-manufac- 
oe piants in France, located in the 
Lyon consular district, were producing 
105,000 automobile tires and 530,000 bi- 
cycle tires a month at the end of 1945, 
according to the Lyon press. 

The Michelin plant at Clermont-Fer- 
rand in the Department of Puy-de-Dome 
employed 20,000 workers before the war. 
Now, there are 12,000 workers, and the 
output consists of 80,000 automobile 
tires and 380,000 bicycle tires per month. 
All tires are 83 percent synthetic rubber. 

The Bergougnan plant is much smaller 
than the Michelin and is likewise located 
at Clermont-Ferrand. It employs 2,500 
workers and produces about 10,000 tires 
a month. Its principal output, however, 
is rubber tubing, although it also manu- 
factures rubber belting, rubber soles and 
heels, and aviation tires. 

About 5,000 workers are now employed 
at the Dunlop plant at Montlucon in the 
Department of Allier. At the year’s end, 
this factory was turning out 15,000 auto- 
mobile tires and 150,000 bicycle tires a 
month. The quantities will increase 
when the plant is entirely rebuilt. 


LIBERIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of rubber from Liberia in De- 
cember 1945 consisted (in dry-rubber 
content) of 1,246,608 pounds of latex and 
2,242,688 pounds of rubber, or a total of 
3,489,296 pounds. All exports, as usual, 
went to the United States. 


Special Products 


INSTALLATION OF AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS, 
PANAMA 


Air-conditioning units will be installed 
in at least 20 buildings in Panama City, 
Republic of Panama, during the next few 
months, says the Panamanian press. The 
new large hotel scheduled to be built 
probably will be air-conditioned. Other 
buildings in which such equipment will 
be installed include three large motion- 
picture theaters, a night club, several 
stores, and a number of private offices. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPorTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports during the 4 
months ended October 31, 1945, included 
the following textile items: 11,386,000 
pounds of rayon yarn valued at £449,000: 
19,607,000 square yards of cotton piece 
goods valued at £1,414,000: 1,861,000 
pounds of rayon yarn valued at £449 000; 
9,135,000 square yards of rayon piece 
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New Hospital Planned for 
Colombia 


The government of the Depart- 
ment of Bolivar, Colombia, plans to 
build a 500-bed hospital and is re- 
ported seeking the services of a 
qualified American firm to design, 
erect, and equip the building. 

“Estimated to cost $850,000, it is 
proposed at present that the hos- 
pital shall be so designed as to fa- 
cilitate its ultimate expansion to a 
total of 1,000 beds. 























goods valued at £1,492,000; 12,313,000 
square yards of jute piece goods and hes- 
sians valued at £411,000; 842,000 dozen 
corn and flour sacks valued at £601,000; 
and 24,552 dozen woolpacks valued at 
£73,000. 


PLANS FOR NEW TEXTILE MILLS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Plans are under way for the establish- 
ment in the Union of South Africa of nine 
new textile mills covering nearly every 
phase of textile production, states the 
British press. Plant equipment has al- 
ready been ordered and British textile 
technicians will supervise the installa- 
tion. 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
COTTON 


Preliminary estimates of the area 
planted to cotton in Argentina for the 
1945-46 season place the total for the 
country at 382,000 hectares. This is 
practically the same as in 1944-45 when 
381,914 hectares were sown. 

Of the total area planted in 1944-45, 
however, only 358,886 hectares were har- 
vested, indicating a loss of about 6 per- 
cent of the crop. Production of seed cot- 
ton in 1944-45 is reported at 217,657 
metric tons which yielded, after ginning, 
72,014 metric tons of fiber. This latter 
figure is considerably smaller than that 
of previous seasons and falls approxi- 
mately 15,548 tons short of the 5-year 
average of 87,522 metric tons for 1939-40 
to 1943—44. 

Drought and various plagues are be- 
lieved largely responsible for the rather 
poor yield per hectare in 1944—45, but the 
use of improved seed varieties tended to 
counteract this factor. 

Exports of cotton during the period 
from January through November 1945 
amounted to 7,040 metric tons valued at 
7,064,851 pesos, compared with 9,741 
metric tons valued at 8,791,291 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


BRAZIL’S COTTON INDUSTRY 


Brazil’s total production of ginned 
cotton harvested during 1945 may still 
be estimated at 330,000 metric tons. The 
Sao Paulo crop was better than expected 
and final returns should reach 233,000 
metric tons. The crop in the north- 
east, the last of which was being moved 
vo gins during January 1946, proved to 
be smaller than expected and may 
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amount to as little as 90,000 metric tons. 
Production in other States will account 
for another 7,000 metric tons. 

Consumption of Brazilian cotton by 
domestic textile mills operating approx- 
imately 3,000,000 spindles was recently 
estimated by the trade at 190,180 metric 
tons for 1945, or an average of 15,848 
metric tons per month. 

Stocks of cotton stored in bonded 
warehouses in Sao Paulo as of January 
9, 1946, amounted to 426,153 metric tons, 
which is only slightly more than the 
420,012 metric tons as of August 31, 1945. 
Stocks at Recife on January 17, 1946, 
were reported at 47,000 bales ‘(of 400 
pounds). 

Exports of cotton during 1945 are ex- 
pected to show substantial gains over 
those of 1944 when final returns are 
available. Exports for the 10 months 
January through October 1945 amounted 
to 112,076 metric tons valued at 698,- 
320,000 cruzciros, as compared with total 
exports in 1944 of only 107,962 metric 
tons valued at 667,941,000 cruzeiros. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


A record cotton crop is forecast for 
British East Africa in the 1945-46 sea- 
son. Preliminary reports indicate that 
the total output of ginned cotton may 
reach 370,000 bales (of 400 pounds) as 
compared with 320,000 bales in 1944-45. 

Uganda, where nearly 85 percent of 
East African cotton is grown, had an 
unusually fine crop in 1944-45, amount- 
ing to slightly more than 272,000 bales. 
If weather conditions continue favora- 
ble, a yield of 325,000 bales, or an in- 
crease of 20 percent, is expected from 
the 1945-46 plantings in Uganda. 


CoTTON INDUSTRY IN ECUADOR 


According to latest available informa- 
tion, the 1945 Ecuadoran cotton crop will 
approximate 6,680 bales of 500 pounds 
each. Although higher than the esti- 
mate of 5,000 bales made in September, 
it nevertheless represents a decrease of 
9 percent from the 1944 crop of 7,350 
bales and a decrease of 19 percent as 
compared with 1943 production of 8,260 
bales. The principal reason advanced 
for the poor crop was the lack of rain 
during April and May 1945. 

Consumption of cotton by Ecuadoran 
mills during 1945 was estimated at ap- 
proximately 12,500 bales, according to 
unofficial sources. This leaves a deficit 
of approximately 5,820 bales to be made 
up by imports. Until October 1945 only 
a few more than 2,000 bales (499,510 kilo- 
grams) were reported in official statistics 
as having been received. Imports during 
the corresponding period of 1944 
amounted to 2,087,240 kilograms. 


COTTON SITUATION IN FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


During the period from August 1, 1944, 
through July 31, 1945, 66,000 tons of seed 
cotton were harvested in French Equa- 
torial Africa. Of the total yield, after 


ginning, of about 22,140 tons of fiber, 
10,424 tons were of Allen variety—a 
longer staple cotton which is cultivated 
in the Garou-Moundou region of the 
Tchad territory—and 11,716 tons were 
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of Triumph variety—a large boll cotton 
of American origin which is grown pri- 
marily in the area north of Bangui. The 
exact acreage from which this cotton 
was harvested is not known but the best 
government estimate places it at approx- 
imately 669,900 acres, based on an aver- 
age yield of 223 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. 

Raw cotton is marketed through the 
facilities of a cotton pool comprising 
four ginning mills which annually pur- 
chases all seed cotton harvested in the 
colony, gins it, and sells the ginned fiber 
to the local government on a commis- 
sion basis. The pool also distributes 
seeds to the various native villages and 
furnishes all transportation to and from 
collection posts. Even after the cotton 
has been sold to the government, the pool 
acts as agent and arranges for the trans- 
portation of the cotton to shipping ports. 

All cotton produced in the colony is 
exported, and during the period August 
1, 1944, through July 31, 1945, a total of 
19,938 tons of ginned fiber were shipped. 
Of this, France took 12,000 tons; Spain, 
6,500 tons; and Great Britain, 1,500 tons. 
It is understood that hereafter all cotton 
produced in this area is to be earmarked 
for France. Stocks of cotton fiber as of 
July 31, 1945, were estimated at 28,572 
tons, compared with 26,380 tons on the 
corresponding date in 1944. 

The pressing need for cotton fiber in 
France is stimulating production in the 
colony, and the government is taking 
steps to increase the harvest and speed- 
up shipments. The official objective is 
to raise the output of seed cotton to 445 
pounds per acre or about double the 
present yield. It is proposed to accom- 
plish this by better selection of seeds, 
scientific determination of the most pro- 
ductive period for cultivation, closer 
planting, and education of the native 
planters to the latest techniques of 
planting, cultivation, and harvesting. 

A bright future is predicted for cotton 
in this area. While the output of the 
Triumph variety is not expected to in- 
crease by more than 25 percent in the 
next few seasons, that of Allen will be 
increased in the next 3 or 4 years from 
its present level of approximately 21,000 
tons to 60,000 tons. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
NEW RAYON PLANTs IN MEXICO 


Mexico is to have two new rayon plants. 
If plans materialize, they should be able 
to produce sufficient filament rayon yarn 
to satisfy most of the country’s needs. 
Mexico already has two rayon mills in 
operation, which together employ ap- 
proximately 1,785 persons. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF WOOL 


Exports of wool from Argentina during 
November 1945 amounted to 22,968 metric 
tons on a grease basis, compared with 
32,162 tons in October and 4,998 tons in 
November 1944. Nearly all of this wool 
was of the low crossbred variety and only 
about one-third was a fine crossbred or 
better grade. Of the total shipments 
during November 1945, slightly more 
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NOTE Averages are based on ac ial selling rates for ight lraft on New York, i f for ‘en currency, per dollar. 
with the following exception: Cuba—United Stat ir to the pe rhe peso of th vominican Republic th 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at # 
gourdes to a dollar : 

—$—$____ 
Ave I Vvailable quotation 
A pproxi- 
( Ur d Pyyp xcha October mate 
943 1044 (a 104 Rate equiva- 
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currency 
Argentina Paper pm Official A $0. 2681 | Feb, 9 : 
} t Official B 1 $23 4. 2 12 2364 x 1M6 
Bid 1.04 1.04 1. 04 1.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4. 06 1.0 1.0) 111 2433 Do 
Bolivia B 1 Controlled 42.91 12.4 42.42 42.42 0236 Dee 31, 1945 
Curb 45.42 51. 80 61.00 64. 00 0156 Do. 
Braz Cruzeir Official 6. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Feb. 2. 194 
Free mark 4, 05 54 1M. OA 9. SO O513 Do 
Special free market 20 20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 0500 Do 
Cc} | Special é 7 19. 37 1 37 0516 | Jan. 30,194 
Export dra 2 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 0400 Do 
Free mark 2 1.5 32. B5 2.2 0310 Do 
or. } 1, OO a1. Of 31. 00 0323 Do 
( ibia Commercial bank l r f 1. 746 5727 | Oct. 31, 1943 
Bank of Repub l i 75 SOUS Do. 
Curb ] 1.8 1s ‘464 Do 

( i | i ( I contr j P ty 57 5 71 1751 Nov 30, 1948 
C'¢ re 5 62 5. 62 2 1779 Do 

Cuba Pe Fre 1. " 1 1.0000 | Dee. 31,1045 

Ecuador Suc ( i] Bank i 14 14. OF $13.77 ‘ 77 0726 | Dee. 20, 1945 

Hondura Lempira Off 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Jan. 31, 19% 

Mexico Pes I 4 1s 1M 4. St 2058 Dee, 31, 194 

Nicaragua Cor ba Officia 5. Of 5. OO 5. OM 5. 00 2000 | Feb. 2, 1046 

Curb f 5. 72 5. 83 ; 1802 Do 

Para lay Pape Of 4 

Guara : 2 205 | Jan. 31,104 
Free 4] 2933 Do 

Per Ss Free 6. 6. 50 1538 | Nov. 30,1945 

Salvador C< i i 2.0) 1000 | Dee. 29, 1945 

Urugua I Contr a x M 5263 | Jan. 19, 1046 

Free Do. 
Ir r ” " 4 m 263 Do. 
Ort I | x . s yw? Do 
Ve 1B ( ‘ ; 2085  Jan.. 24,1946 
Fr 2085 Do 
I law of ( 42 ro beca Since November 1942, 
xchang jyuotatior i I i 
D> isiDblida 
New currency u i 8, 1943. P gal rate’’ from which 
1 4 selling rat " Ju 44,1 egal rat is been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
ir sulting ! 

‘A decree of N« 8, 1944 i al bank to the dollar, 
espectively, but th t i il has resulted in 
fective bu and ate 2and 

SIneff since July 2 44 

¢ Established Dec. 4, 1945 

NOTE.—S i 1 from the United 
states Ar 

—— ‘2 " T > » Be ‘. 
than 80 percent went to the United Miscellaneous Fibers 

States. 


Commercial stocks on December 1, 
1945, including wool held for shipment 
to European countries, amounted to 132,- 
800 metric tons on a grease basis. 


PLANS FOR NEW PLANT IN CUBA 


Plans have been completed for the es- 
tablishment in Cuba of a plant for the 
production of wool yarns and fabrics. 
Initial investment required for the con- 
struction and installation of equipment 
has been estimated at $100,000, whereas 
the total capital necessary for operation 
at full capacity will be about $500,000. 

According to information now avail- 
able, the plant will employ from 300 to 
400 persons and annually will require 
approximately 100,000 pounds of merino 
wool, 150,000 to 200,000 pounds of cross- 
bred wool, and approximately 1,000,000 
pounds of remnants, waste, and synthetic 
fibers. 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT, BRAZIL 


Piassava production in the State of 
Amazonas, Brazil, during 1944, based on 
official ficures, is estimated at about 2,500 
metric tons. Data on production during 
1945 are not yet available, but from Jan- 
uary to September 665 metric tons were 
reported from official sources. Uacima- 
fiber production during 1945 in the State 
of Para is estimated by trade sources at 
3,000 metric tons. 

Jute production is expected to increase 
in 1946, and some local dealers estimate 
that the Amazon Valley crop alone will 
total 12,000 to 14,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 10,000 tons in 1945. 

Movements of jute to southern Brazil- 
ian markets during the period January 
through September 1945 are reported to 
have totaled 4,674 metric tons, of which 
2.014 tons were from the State of Ama- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





—_—_—— 

Country Date signed |Date effective 
Cuba.----------=--------| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 

ium (and Luxem- 
=. on weo-------| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
H i veseereceseeess _..| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Swedell.......--.------=-| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brat == ...-| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised we 
| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 


agreement below) 


ands (Netherlands in 
Serene, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


ee. Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Pam ly peseunes| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras. ..---- | Dec. 18, 1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 18, 1935 May 20, 1936 
Guatemala... Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 


dependencies and pro- 
tectorates Other than 


May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nfearngua eee Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland... -- | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador - | Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica _-a-e---| Nov, 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Crechoslovakia ?. .._.- Mar. 7, 1938 Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. ..--- Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. ‘23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 


ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 


Empire . ..| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree 

ment of 1935) é. do Do. 
Turkey ..... : Apr. 1,1930 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 


agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


Canada (supplementary 


Canada (supplementary 


13 
Argentina. Oct. 14, 1941 


( 


agreement) ?_ __. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 


Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 


Nov. 15, 1941 


agreement) 


Suba = (supplementary 


agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Pert......- ; May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran_...... Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Teeland......... Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





I 


1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
his agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? Agreement inoperative since A pril 22, 1939. 
3Superseded by supplementary agreement 
dee, 13, 1940 


signed 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Unite 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 
for submit- 
ting written 


Date for oral 


Date of issu- : 
opens presentation 


Cc j 
ountry ance of notice 


statements of views 
Paraguay | June 23,1943 | July 23,1942 | Aug. 4, 1943 
Canada! Jan. 24,1946 Feb. 25,1946 > Mar. 7, 1946 





' Reconsideration of quotas on silver-fox furs provided 
in supplementary trade agreement, signed December 
13, 1940, 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 





The first consignment of components 
for prefabricated dwellings for India has 
arrived at Karachi from the United 
States and Canada, the foreign press re- 
ported in January. 





zonas and 2,660 tons were from the State 
of Para. Shipments of uacima fiber dur- 


i 


ng the same period amounted to 1,588 


metric tons, 


NEW FLax Friser PLANT IN CANADA 
Construction of a modern pilot plant 


for flax fiber has just been completed at 
Portage la Prairie, 58 miles west of Win- 


nipeg, Canada. 


] 


{ In addition to the regu- 
ar activities of decorticating and proc- 


essing flax fiber, experiments are to be 
conducted with the usual oilseed vari- 
eties to determine the Suitability of the 
straw for cigarette and bond paper. This 
is the first flax plant to be established in 
Alberta, other Canadian flax mills being 


located in Ontario, Quebec, and British 
Columbia, 


New Use ror Cana STRAW, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


A new use has been found in the Do- 


minican Republic for cana straw (nor- 


1 


mally employed in the making of hats) 


n the manufacture of covers for glass 


containers. A new factory to be built in 
Santiago will employ an estimated 1,000 
women either in factory or home work. 
In order to insure a sufficient supply of 
raw materials for the domestic industry 
the exportation of cana fiber or leaves 
except in fabricated form has been or- 
dered prohibited. 





Hong Kong Begins 
Anew 


(Continued from p. 5) 


useful purpose can be served by retain- 
ing custody of the property, or it is no 
longer in the interest of the British 
Military Administration to retain such 
property. 

Upon the relinquishment of the cus- 
tody of such property the owner is re- 
quired to pay the Custodian’s fees and 
expenses properly incurred by him in 
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relation to the property and these are a 
first charge on such property, the income 
therefrom or the proceeds of the sale or 
disposition thereof, and may be deducted 
by the Custodian. The Custodian is not, 
of course, liable for any act or omission 
done by way of giving effect to the 
Proclamation. 


Price Controls 


Price ceilings were placed on some 
commodities.” As of September 25, 1945, 
these were: 


Mazimum 

retail price 

Commodity per catty? 

Flour (local wheat, first quality)_. HK$2. 90 
Flour (local wheat, second quality)... 1.90 
Peanut oil (first quality) __._.__________ 4.00 
Peanut oil (second quality) _._..______ 3. 80 
CE a crn stg ss aprgnt erage a ih inv moins . 25 
Sugar, white granulated______________ 2. 55 
le eg EE PE acca 1.40 
BAT, TANS ono ccc ko ndin cebheenete 2.15 
DOOD ack dendkc on decasnbdnducmaas. 24.00 


1 Presumably the old Chinese catty of 114 
pounds. 
*Per pound. 


Export Controls 


Regulation No. 3, under Proclamation 
No. 4 relates to the prohibition of the 
export of certain commodities, except 
under permit.” 

The original list of prohibited com- 
modities included newsprint, printing 
papers of all kinds, printing ink, roller 
composition, brass matrices, type metal, 
types, and all printing materials, includ- 
ing chemicals used in process work; also 
rice, peanut oil, beans, sugar, and salt. 


Trade Restoration Held Up 


Concurrently with the establishment 
of an administrative machine and the 
implementation of basic economic policy, 
in a series of proclamations, the Military 
Administration urged released internees 
to leave the colony for a period of rest 
and recuperation of health. Before a 
meeting of the Hong Kong General 
Chamber of Commerce on September 21, 
1945, Colonel Owen Hughes, representing 
the Civil Affairs Department, is quoted 
as having said, “You will have nothing 
to lose by going home now, for it is the 
policy of this Administration that there 
will not be opportunities for one until 
there are opportunities for all.” 

After discussing problems of local re- 
habilitation and relief, Colonel Hughes 
said further, “The task of restoring the 
export trade of Great Britain is of im- 
mediate importance, but there are diffi- 
culties to be surmounted as I am sure you 
will realize.” He reminded the members 
of the Chamber that industry in Eng- 
land, which had been completely mo- 
bilized for war, would need time to con- 
vert to peacetime production, and that 
the product of these factories would be 
required to meet domestic and European 


2 Proclamation No. 4, Regulation No. 1, 
Hong Kong (British Military Administration) 
Gazette, vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12, 1945, 
p. 22. 

13 Dated September 25, 1945; Hong Kong 
(British Military Administration) Gazette, 
vol. 1, No. 1, dated October 12, 1945, pp. 23-24. 
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demands, as well as those of the Far 
East. Colonel Hughes also reminded the 
Chamber of the shortage of shipping fa- 
cilities, pointing to the magnitude of 
world-wide demand for ocean transpor- 
tation and suggesting that some consid- 
erable time must elapse before regular 
schedules on anything like peacetime 
standards could be expected. “You will 
see from this,” he concluded, “‘that there 
is little chance for an immediate resump- 
tion of normal trading, because we shall 
not be able to obtain at once either the 
goods or the shipping to import these 
goods.” 

It was in consideration of these ob- 
stacles to the resumption of trade that 
Colonel Hughes urged British members 
of the business community to “go home” 
and prepare themselves to resume work 
in Hong Kong “as soon as we are ready 
to go ahead with trade and commerce.” 


“Normal Trade’ Resumed 


Notwithstanding the apparent inten- 
tions of the Administration outlined 
above, and perhaps because the rehabili- 
tation of Hong Kong may have proceeded 
at a faster pace than had been envisaged 
when the reoccupation plans had been 
drawn up in London, the Administration 
announced November 24, 1945, that the 
colony was thenceforth open for “nor- 
mal trading except for commodities in 
short supply.” 

By official notice, these were listed as 
including rice, flour, canned meat, con- 
densed milk, milk powder, pulses, salt, 
sugar, oil, seed fats, baking powder, 
yeast, hides, leather, and jute. 

It will be noted that some of these 
commodities are included in the list of 
articles of which export is prohibited 
except under special license. Importa- 
tion of commodities listed as being in 
short supply is under Government super- 
vision and subject to world allocation 
by London. 


Import Licenses 


Concurrent with the declaration that 
the colony was open for normal trade, 
a system of import licensing was insti- 
tuted. Under the regulations now in ef- 
fect it is necessary for an importer to 
obtain two permits for the importation 
of goods. Application must be made first 
to the Finance Department for permit to 
purchase foreign exchange, and if this 
is granted the importer must then ob- 
tain a second permit from the Hong Kong 
Customs. The latter permit is usually 
granted unless the goods come within 
the above-mentioned list. 


Exchange Control 


Foreign exchange outside the sterling 
bloc is granted by the Finance Depart- 
ment only for imports deemed to be es- 
sential to the rehabilitation of the colony. 
Goods most urgently needed include 
foodstuffs, fuel, clothing, building mate- 
rial, lumber, and medicines. Requests 
for large amounts are scaled down, de- 
pending upon the supply of foreign ex- 
change, and applications for purchase 
of United States dollars, Swiss francs, 
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and other “hard” currencies to cover the 
importation of luxuries and sSemi-lux- 
uries are refused. 


Return of Businessmen 


It was announced November 24, 1945, 
that arrangements for the return of pro- 
fessional men and staffs of firms pre- 
viously established in Hong Kong were 
being considered in London. Prior to 
that date only bankers and individuals, 
of Allied nationality, connected with cer- 
tain industrial organizations, such as 
those providing public utilities, had been 
permitted to return. Consideration is 
now being given by the Hong Kong Ad- 
ministration, however, to applications 
for entry, with priority to those who were 
formerly engaged in Hong Kong in one of 
the following professions or occupations: 
Lawyers, doctors; public utilities and es- 
sential services; merchants; bankers; 
brokers and those shipping coconut and 
palm oil, or timber, rubber and other 
local products; and those engaged in 
local industries and mining engineering. 

Citizens of the United States who wish 
to go to Hong Kong should make appli- 
cation to the Chief Civil Affairs Officer, 
Hong Kong, through the American Con- 
sulate General there. 

Official spokesmen of the Military Ad- 
ministration of Hong Kong have repeat- 
edly stated that the government of the 
colony would revert to civil authority as 
soon as conditions permit, and that regu- 
lations affecting commerce and industry 
and the free movement of trade and per- 
sons would be relaxed as soon as possible. 





Sugar producers in Panama expect a 
minimum production of abovt 6,000 short 
tons of sugar in 1946, according to a 
Panamanian newspaper. If this ma- 
terializes, it will represent a 35-percent 
increase over the 1945 production. 
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(Continued from p. 11) 


reduced railway fares will j 
March 15. These restrictions had 
kept in force after the end of the war t 
facilitate the transportation of repatri 
ated members of the armed forces. 

Import controls were further relaxed— 
controls revoked including those on pre. 
cious and semiprecious stones, beeswax 
and rovings, yarns, and warps of artig. 
cial silk. On the other hand, steel cop. 
trol, including export control on iron 
and steel and their products, was rejm. 
posed as a result of the steel strike in 
the United States. The manufacture 
delivery, and use of all types of plate 
(tin plate, terne plate, etc.) used in the 
manufacture of metal containers was 
further restricted effective February » 
because of the critical shortage of sup- 
plies. 

Food relief for Europe received cop. 
siderable official attention during the 
month, with special emphasis on expe- 
diting and ‘to the extent possible) in. 
creasing the already heavy export of 
wheat. Oversea clearances of Canadian 
wheat ‘exclusive of wheat flour and 
United States imports) totaled 19}. 
500,000 bushels from August 1, 1945, to 
date, according to the weekly report of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, dated 
February 22. Attention was also being 
given to increases so far as possible of 
other food exports. However, stocks 
of all meat held by packers, abattoirs, 
wholesale butchers, and _ cold-storage 
houses on February 1 was 13,447,327 
pounds—representing an out-of-storage 
movement during January of 12,900,000 
pounds against an increase of 1,600.00) 
in January 1945. Butter supplies more 
than seasonally low resulted in a cut 
from 6 to 4 ounces in the weekly ration 
per person during March and April. 
The downward trend in hog production 
which began in the spring of 1944 is ex- 
pected to continue through the first half 
of 1946. The fall pig crop of 1945 rep- 
resented a reduction of about 19 per- 
cent and the total hoz population on 
December 1, 1945, was 23.5 percent below 
that of a year earlier. 

Various domestic economic develop- 
ments were indicated in the speeches 
from the Throne at the opening of regu- 
lar sessions of 4 Provincial legislatures. 
In Manitoba it was indicated that the 
rural electrification program is to be 
completed as rapidly as possible; also, 
substantial blocks of Crown lands are to 
be developed for farming, and an en- 
larged forest-protection and forest-re- 
habilitation program is to be imaugu- 
rated. In Saskatchewan a government 
trade service is contemplated to promote 
sales of Provincial goods at home and 
abroad. Development of a plan to meet 
emergency crop conditions is also pro- 
posed and (‘as a long-range objective) 
the establishment of permanent food 
banks. The introduction of compulsory 
automobile accident insurance and 42 
extensive road-building program were 


ant, min ite awe. oa Li 2 2 ee eee 





also forecast. In Alberta, legislation to 
extend rural electrification 1s contem- 
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the government will submit 
piaied, SP ensive 5-year program of high- 
ean construction to provide adequate 
pai sportation into the northern mineral 
eo In Quebec bills have been intro- 
ae which would increase the arable 
a of the Province by enlarged drain- 
e schemes, one of which would pro- 
vide an additional $2,000,000 under an 
existing act and $5,000,000 for an addi- 
tional scheme in - eaaaions with the 
overnment. 
Federal vectrification and forest con- 
servation are also subjects of active in- 
terest in Ontario. The Ontario Hydro 
Commissioner has announced that the 
provincial hydroelectric system plans to 
spend $134,000,000 in postwar extension 
and development, while the Premier has 
announced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to investigate all aspects of 
reforestation, forest control, and com- 
mercial use of forest resources in that 
Province. An extensive reforestation 
program has also been inaugurated in 
British Columbia. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


Mid-term Congressional elections were 
held in Costa Rica on February 10. Al- 
though the results of these elections are 
not as yet definite, an unofficial count 
shows that the Administration, backed 
by the Vanguardia Popular Party and the 
Costa Rican Federation of Labor, main- 
tained its majority in Congress. 

Trade conditions have remained quiet 
over the past few weeks while political 
activities have occupied widespread pub- 
lic attention. The continued adjourn- 
ment of Congress likewise has contrib- 
uted to a quiescent atmosphere through- 
out business circles, awaiting govern- 
mental consideration of several pending 
matters of importance, including fiscal 
legislation and tariff-reform measures, 
when Congress reconvened in a special 
session tentatively scheduled for March 4. 

The recent arrival of a limited number 
of 1946-model passenger automobiles was 
attended by considerable publicity and 
expressions of satisfaction that postwar 
supply conditions are visibly, although 
slowly, improving. Notwithstanding 
moderate receipts of scarce consumer 
and some light industrial goods, local 
dealers’ stocks, particularly of building 
materials and supplies, continue ex- 
tremely low and in some lines nonexist- 
ent. Metal roofing and nails are in 
urgent demand, and the lack of rayon 
and cotton yarns and vegetable shorten- 
ing is causing serious concern to the tex- 
tile and baking industries. 

The Costa Rican Government, because 
of the failure of management and labor 
to come to terms, has continued its op- 
eration of the Northern Railway. A tri- 
partite commission is now examining the 
company’s wage structure in order to 
make recommendations concerning wage 
increases sought by the workers. The 
Government has also issued an executive 
decree reducing the maximum working 
hours on the railroads of the country and 


incorporating other minor changes asked 
for by labor. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Recent efforts toward diversification 
of agriculture have included test plant- 
ings of mulberries by private individuals 
in an attempt to develop a domestc silk 
industry. 

It is reported that an American com- 
pany operating in Costa Rica has ob- 
tained a variety of cacao that is resistant 
to certain fungus diseases, and that these 
selections will greatly increase yields and 
do much to help the local cacao industry. 

The work of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, which has been con- 
cerned with the building and operation 
of a corn drier in the Atlantic coastal 
region, has received much favorable com- 
ment in the local press. Farmers in that 
region are requesting the establishment 
of additional similar units. 

The Coffee Institute of Costa Rica has 
signed and sent to the Minister of Agri- 
culture a resolution which endorses the 
establishment of the Mexico and Central 
America Coffee Federation. The coffee 
growers believe that this organization 
will be able to represent their collective 
and special interests. 

As of January 31, receipts of coffee of 
the 1945-46 harvest at processing plants 
since last October 1 totaled only 247,626 
quintals (101.43 pounds each) as against 
463,566 quintals a year ago. Exports of 
the new crop for the 4 months ended 
January 31 were 16,153 net quintals com- 
pared with 22,653 quintals in 1945 at that 
date. In both periods, but more espe- 
cially this year, coffee shippers were 
waiting in expectation of better prices. 

The total value of Costa Rica’s exports 
for the year 1945 (f. o. b. Costa Rican 
port) was $11,611,709, as compared with 
$10,500,000 in 1944 and $12,400,000 in 
1943. Of the 1945 exports, the United 
States received 84.65 percent, the Canal 
Zone 5.18 percent, and Canada 3.5 per- 
cent, all in terms of value. Switzerland 
was fourth, with 2.29 percent of the total 
value. In terms of commodities by value, 
coffee was far in the lead, as usual, with 
64.49 percent of exports. Bananas 
ranked second with 19.23 percent, where- 
as cacao achieved no better than 2.25 
percent, less than abaca with 2.36 per- 
cent. Gold also was far below previous 
years, with only 0.75 percent. 

During a visit to the United States 
in January, the Finance Minister nego- 
tiated with the Export-Import Bank a 
revision of the terms of the loans made 
by that Bank to Costa Rica. The new 
agreement has the effect of reducing 
amortization payments for the next 5 
years, and frees conditionally for 5 years 
the revenue from the cigarette tax, which 
had been pledged for loan payments. 
The Costa Rican Government will in the 
meantime be able to use this revenue, 
which amounts to approximately 3,500,- 
000 colones per annum, to meet current 
expenses. 

The 1946 budget, which under the new 
reform laws normally would go into ef- 
fect on January 1, has not yet been pre- 
sented to Congress. The Government 
has been operating under an extension 
of the 1945 budget law valid until Feb- 
ruary 28. Efforts are being made to 
achieve a balance in the 1946 estimates 
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for congressional action during the extra 
session to convene early in March. 

The Minister of Finance is expected 
to present, along with the budget, a re- 
newed proposal for revision of the land 
and income-tax laws, as well as the final 
draft of the new Export-Import Bank 
agreement referred to above. 

The two airplanes owned by the local 
air line, TAN (Transportes Aereos Na- 
cionales), have been damaged in acci- 
dents, and a representative of the com- 
pany is now in the United States for 
the purpose of purchasing new equip- 
ment. The local flying school has pur- 
chased a Piper Sky Cruiser to add to its 
fleet of three Piper Cubs. 

Pursuant to the terms of a contract 
signed last July with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Industries, the Costa 
Rican Maritime Service Co., S. A., is 
proceeding with plans for the construc- 
tion of the first modern marine launch- 
ing and repair ways in Costa Rica. 
Studies are now being completed with a 
view to selection of a suitable site, pres- 
ent indications being that a location in 
the vicinity of Golfito on the Pacific 
coast will be chosen. 


Surinam 


(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


General-merchandise trade in Suri- 
nam proved to be duller during February 
than is usual for this time of year. Three 
factors are still militating against normal 
trade: Lack of shipping facilities; short- 
age in merchandise of both Netherland 
and United States origin; and discussion 
on devaluation of the local guilder. 

Enhanced price of coffee and access to 
the Scandinavian trade on the world 
market have encouraged the few big 
growers to clean up plantations for the 
coming season. Uncertain weather and 
critical labor shortage are preventing 
an eStimate of the new sugar crop. 
Stocks on hand show improvement, and, 
at present, no importation of sugar is 
deemed necessary in 1946. A few tons 
of unrefined sugar even may be exported. 

Continued interest is being shown in 
Surinam as a source of lumber for recon- 
struction in the Netherlands. An initial 
postwar shipment of baboon wood (soft) 
went out to that country during the week 
of February 26, to be followed soon by 
larger shipments of hardwood. 

More interest is being taken in gold 
mining at this time, and additional cap- 
ital, mostly foreign, may be invested 
in this industry during the current year. 
Shipments of bauxite maintained nor- 
mal volume during the month of Febru- 
ary. 

The Commission that came from the 
Netherlands to study the question of 
devaluation of the Surinam guilder left 
the district of Curacao without express- 
ing its recommendation, thus leaving 
local government finance authorities and 
businessmen in some doubt as _ to 
eventual action on the advisability of re- 
ducing the value of the local guilder to 
that of the Netherland guilder. It seems 
probably now that devaluation will occur 
in Surinam, but decision will be delayed 
until midyear. 
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No. 1 common—minimum, 1 carload. Speci- 
fications: thickness and widths: nominal 
1346" xX 214’’—1346"’ x 2’’—15)6"’ x 1144""—34"" 
x 2’’—3,’’ x 1\%’’; timber, Oregon pine, kiln- 
dried, Rio-Prime. 

31. Belgium—The Antwerp Fumigation Co. 
S. P. R. L. “Tafco”, 4, rue des Cerises, Ant- 
werp, desires purchase quotations on equip- 
ment for fumigating and disinfecting—par- 
ticularly explosimeter (mechanism for de- 
tecting presence of gas and vapors in tanks, 
holds, cellars); vacuum cleaner (industrial 
type) with gasoline motor and apparatus for 
eliminating gas from hydrocarbon tanks. 

32. Belgium—‘Cochibel”” Comptoir Chimi- 
que Belge S. A., 11, rue d’Ostende, Brussels, 
desires purchase quotations on natural and 
synthetic wazes; solvents for cleansers, paint 
and varnish making. 

33. Belgium—Philippe Dahlem, 6, rue du 
Manege, Louvain, desires purchase quota- 
tions on dairy and culinary machinery; 
kitchen utensils—stainless steel and alu- 
minum. 

34. Belgium—G. Deconinck & Soeurs, 68, 
Place, Tiegem, desires purchase quotations 
on seeds—canary, clover and grass. 

35. Belgium—Diagrammes S. A., 174, rue 
de Brabant, Brussels, desire purchase quota- 
tions on special printing machines for pro- 
duction of chart papers in rolls for strip- 
chart recording instruments. These ma- 
chines should automatically print the lines 
in both directions, the hour figures, the cali- 
bration of the instrument, and perforate the 
paper on one or both sides. The machines 
would not be proposed for only one chart 
paper but for every one, in metric units of 
speed as well as in English speeds. The 
charts would be of various sizes between 50 
and 350 mm. total width. The principal 
speed charges to be printed would corre- 
spond to 1-2-4-6’’ per hour and 20-30-40-— 
60—120—-240 mm. per hour. 

36. Belgium—George Ehrhart, 16, rue St 
Vincent de Paul, Jette-Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on stocking machinery— 
natural silk, nylon, rayon. 

37. Belgium—Etablissements P. Charbon- 
nier, 1, rue Saint-Martin, Huy, desire pur- 
chase quotation on oilcloth used for covering 
bicycle saddles. . 

38. Belgium—Etablissements Comant & 
Cuvelier S. A., Boulevard des Combattants, 
Tournai, desire purchase quotations on crude 
balata gum—annual needs: 30 tons. 

39. Belgium—Etablissements of G. Du- 
camp, 104-108, rue de Waelhem, Brussels, de- 
sire purchase quotations on metal-working 
machinery, ball bearings, electric and hand 
hoists, electric motors. 

40. Belgium—Jos Fierens, S. P. R. L., 1 
Kloosterstraat, Antwerp, desire purchase 
quotations on dried fruits. 

41. Belgium-—V. Habrant, Fils, 16, rue Neu- 
vice, Liege, desires purchase quotations on 
boots—shoes (leather and rubber). 

42. Belgium—J. & P. Martin, 65, rue Veydt, 
Brussels, desires purchase quotations on 
wine—champagne—spirits. 

43. Belgium—Products Chimiques de 
Vaux-sous-Chevremont S. A., Vaux-sous- 
Chevremont, desires purchase quotations on 
paint manufacturers’ machinery—grinders 
mixers, and triturators. 

44. Belgium—“‘S. A. C. A. B.” S. A. pour 
l‘industrie du Cuivre & de l’Aluminium en 
Belgique, 7, Avenue Emmanuel, Haren-Nord, 
desires purchase quotations on die-casting 
machines 

45. Belgium—Velghe & Dohmen, 49, rem- 
part du Tabac, Antwerp, desires purchase 
quotations on canned meats, canned fish, 
canned fruit, evaporated milk, dried fruits. 

46. Brazil—_Thomaz de Aquino & Cia. Ltda., 
Caixa Postal, 271, Recife, Pernambuco, de- 
sires purchase quotations on automatic spin- 
ning machine for coir fiber; coco-mat-fiber 
shearing machine; blades for twin shearing 
machine. 
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47. Brazil—Feduchy & Szulc Ltda., Avenida 
Graca Aranha 333, Sala 409, Rio de Janeiro, 
desires purchase quotations on_ electric 
switches and photoelectric cells; sawmill ma- 
chinery and equipment for large and small 
mills, including saws and saw blades. 

48. Colombia—C. Mallol B—Manufactura 
Metalica, Calle 51, No. 37-64, Barranquilla, 
desires purchase quotations on looms for 
manujacture of cotton canvas; two for man- 
ufacture of No. 8 and No. 10 canvas, 83 inches 
(2 meters, 10 centimeters) in width; four for 
No. 8 and No. 10 canvas, 43 inches (1 meter, 
10 centimeters) in width; two for No. 4 or 
No. 6 canvas, 32 inches (80 centimeters) in 
width; looms with individual electric motors 
preferred, but looms without individual drive 
may be acceptable. It is requested that quo- 
tations be submitted as soon as possible. 

49. Czechoslovakia—"Aroma” Spole¢nost 
S. R. O., Moravska Ostrava, Velka 18, desires 
purchase quotations on ether, extracts, fruit 
juices 

50. Czechoslovakia—Karel Barth, 8 Pri- 
kopy, Prague II, desires purchase quotations 
on pocket lighters; office supplies of rubber; 
fountain pens, automatic pencils. 

51. Czechoslovakia—K. M. Bauer, 107 Ko- 
runni, Prague XIII, desires purchase quota- 
tions on printing, bookbinding and bor- 
making machinery; typesetting and stereo- 
typing machines for bookprint, offset, pho- 
togravure, and newspaper rotary presses 

52. Czechoslovakia—Foreign Trade Co., 
Ltd., 21 Revolucni tr., Prague I, desires pur- 
chase quotations on chemical products, syn- 
thetic resins, pigments, and chemicals for 
paint industry 

53. Czechoslovakia—Josef Dasek Mlada 
Boleslav, 1/87, desires purchase quotations 
on electric apparatus and utensils for hair- 
dressers, hair colors, perfumery, cosmetics, 
toilet utensils. 

54. Czechoslovakia—Ing. Butta a Goetzel 
11 Karoliny Svetle, Prague I, desires purchase 
quotations on technical articles made Of 
rubber, asbestos, belts, all kinds of ball and 
roller bearings, tools, automobile articles, 
polish and grindstones made of emery 

55. Czechoslovakia—Henry Jezek, 111 Ko- 
linska, Prague XII, desires purchase quota- 
tions on food products—canned and dried 
fruit, and tinned fish 

56. Czechoslovakia—Cada a stéch, 2 Koub- 
kova, Prague, desires purchase quotations on 
pyrorylin enamels, varnishes, paints for 
leather and tertiles 
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57. Ecuador—Ameta Fabrica de Te 
—— Versalles No. 116, Quito, deg 
chase quotations on One double-stiteh; 
machine; one knitting machi mg 
socks. ‘ a olen 

World Trade Directory Repc i 
pared. ’ a —e 

58. England—Blunt & Wray Ltd, 70 Sal 
burg Road, Kilburn, London, N.w, 6 dean 
purchase quotations on a machine for 
ing ball chain mak. 

59. Iceland—Orn Johnson, Manager FI 
felag Islands, H/F (Iceland Airways Ltd) 
Reykjavik, desires to contact an Americ: ) 
supplier for one new 20- to 26-passenger bu, 
urgently required by the air line to car. 
international air passengers from Meeks Field 
airport at Keflavik over the 35-mile road to 
Reykjavik. The bus is to have a right-hand 
drive with entrance-exit door on the left 
side. Maximum price range, $6 000-87,000 
Early offers are requested as delivery is de. 
sired in April 

60. Jtaly—Carlo Cianchi, 3 Via Micheli 
Florence, desires purchase quotations on 
fountain pens and mechanical pencils, ip. 
cluding combination desk sets, with gold or 
Silver points and decorations. 

61. Italy—Dott. Sergio Dolfi & Co., 29, Via 
Guido Monaco, Florence, desires purchase 
quotations on cellulose tape and similar ad. 
hesives 

62. Mexitco—Mexico Watch Co., Articulo 128 
No. 32, Mexico, D. F., has an urgent need for 
gold neck chains for women and children, 
in 10-, 14-, and 18-carat kold—English finish, 
rope type, also model “Gourmet”, with jumps 
and springs, in sizes ranging from 15% to # 
inches in length and of different thicknesses. 

63. Netherlands—N V. Nederlandsche 
Rontgen Apparatenfabriek, €9 Van Leeuwen- 
hoeksingel, Delft, desires purchase quotations 
on 10 metric tons (22,000 pounds) of trans- 
former sheets, 0.14 thickness, silk- and paper- 
covered Watt-loss minimum 12, maxi- 
mum 14 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Jidos de 
ires urs 


Automotive Equipment 
dealers—Trinidad 

Department Stores: Trinidad. 

Hardware: Importers and dealers—Panama, 

Office Supplies and Equipment: Importers 
and dealers—-Dominican Republic. 


Importers and 





Brazilian Imports of 
Automotive Equipment 


Automotive equipment imported into 
Brazil, mostly from the United States, 
in the first 7 months of 1945 included ll 
metric tons of passenger cars, 1,078 tons 
of trucks and busses, 5,855 tons of motor- 
vehicle chassis, 559 tons of automobile 
motors, 1,516 tons of automobile parts 
and accessories, and 19 tons of motor- 
cycles. 





A presidential resolution dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1945, authorized the issuance of 
50,000 Guatemalan airmail postage 
stamps to honor the country’s famous 
author, Jose. Milla y Vidaurre. The 
stamps, printed by the Tipografia Na 
cional, are 20 by 27 millimeters in size, 
blue-bronze in color, and have a value of 
714 cents of a quetzal each. 
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Hair-Sheep Skins 
and Goatskins from 
Brazil 


(Continued from p. 6) 


however, the exportable surplus climbed 
to 5,479,560 skins—from 3,330,000 skins 
during the preceding year. The United 
States always has been the chief pur- 
chaser of these skins. In 1935, 94.1 per- 
cent of the total exportation went to the 
United States. The figure declined in 
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subsequent years, however, when the 
United States accounted for 92.7 percent 
and 85.3 percent in 1937 and 1938, re- 
spectively. A slight increase was noted 
in 1939 when the United States bought 
87.3 percent of the total exports, and in 
1940 when the percentage climbed to 
90. During 1941, 81.5 percent was 
shipped to the United States, and in 1942 
the figure increased sharply to 91 per- 
cent. 

The approximate numbers of skins ex- 
ported to the United States, together 


with other data, are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Exports of Sheepskins and Goatskins From Six Brazilian States 











Approxi- Number | Percentage Percentage Percentage 
7 Weicht mate num- | shipped to | shipped to ahiss call a shipped to 

Year berofskins| United United ~ é South 

hipped ! States States on Brazil 

Kilograms 
1938 1, 835, O58 3, 330, 000 2, 840, 490 85,3 &.0 6.7 
1939. 3, O70, 677 5, 479, 560 4, 783, 655 87.3 8. 4.4 
1910 2, 306, 878 4, 065, 120 3, 65S. GOS a0. 0 20 70 
1941 2, 623,312 | 4,680,720 | 3, 814, 786 81.5 | 5 18.0 
1942 2, 286, 301 | 3,830,760 | 3, 485, 991 | 91.0 a 8.7 
042 4, 600, 000 2, 300, 000 | 5.0 | 50.0 
1943... 
1 Converted at 360 skins per bale. 


Recent Shifts Striking 

An unexpected turn stunned the 
cabretta and goatskin tanners in the 
United States in 1943 when only about 50 
percent of the entire exportation of 
sheepskins and goatskins from the sev- 
eral States was shipped to the United 
States. The remainder was purchased 
by Brazilian firms in the southern part 
of the country. Approximately the same 
situation continued in 1944, and still a 
further decrease is estimated for 1945. 

The decline is attributed to two fac- 
tors. The ceiling price in the United 
States was too low to induce shipments, 
and Brazil has increased its own manu- 
facture of leather. Tanneries in Brazil 
could and did outbid foreign buyers. 
The shortage of leather in that country, 
coupled with the increased buying power 
of its inhabitants, augmented the dif- 
ficulties encountered by United States 
firms in making advantageous purchases. 

Skins which originated in the interior 
of the northeastern States (about 200 
miles from the coast) sold for 70 or 75 
cents per pound at times during the war. 
More and more skins were tanned in the 
interior towns rather than transported 
to coastal shipping centers, even though 
the tanning methods were rather crude. 
If transportation facilities between the 
interior towns and the coast were im- 
proved, the distribution and marketing 
of skins would be greatly benefited. 


Opinions on Outlook Differ 


Records for the past 15 years show 
that goatskin and sheepskin production 
In the northeastern States averaged 
close to 5,000,000 pieces annually, and 
that the average price was about 50 cents 
per pound. With encouragement on the 
part of the Brazilian Federal or State 
governments, it is possible that produc- 


tion may increase during the next few 
years, 


Indications are that the United States 
will continue to be the chief purchaser 
of such skins from this area, despite the 
temporary loss of trade during the war. 
Some Brazilian authorities in the 
cabretta trade have envisioned a brisk 
postwar trade with Europe, however, and 
others look for Brazil to continue its own 
manufacture of leather. 

Contrasted with this viewpoint is the 
opinion of a United States expert on 
raw-material supplies who believes that 
from now on there will be less tanning 
done in Brazil, Argentina, and India, 
thereby releasing more raw materials for 
export. 

The outlook for obtaining increased 
supplies of cabretta skins and goatskins 
from Brazil during 1946 and 1947, though 
not exactly bright, is relatively promis- 
ing. 
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Home Water- 
Supply Systems in 
Colombia 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Cattle raising is developing into an 
important industry in Colombia. Most 
of the cattle are watered in streams, 
swamps, and stagnant ponds that are 
formed by trapping rain water in the 
rainy season. Wells are not used for 
this purpose, but in some districts pumps 
are used to bring water to the cattle from 
the rivers during the dry season, and to 
pump water out of the pasture lands 
during the wet season. 


How Big Will Market Be? 


On the basis that not more than 5 per- 
cent of the population have the pur- 
chasing power to buy even the lowest- 
priced type of equipment, the total pro- 
spective market has been estimated at 
not more than 52,500 units. Price is ex- 
pected to be the major consideration in 
the purchase of most of these units, with 
an interest in quality predominating in 
about 10 percent of the purchases. 
Agents in the Bogota district are re- 
ported to be most interested in the better- 
quality pumps. 

Few city dwellers are in the market for 
pumps, except in the Bogota area where 
a demand has been created by a water 
shortage. 

Factors to be taken into consideration 
in evaluating a future market in Colom- 
bia include the extent of rural and urban 
electrification, the effect of health-edu- 
cation programs, the progress of govern- 
mental programs for aqueducts for small 
villages, and the progress made by the 
well-digging project of the Ministry of 
Public Works. 

On the basis of present factors, possible 
consumption during the next 5 years has 
been estimated at 1,250 hand pumps, 325 
Diesel and semi-Diesel, and 2,500 hy- 
draulic rams. Most of these items, with 
the exception of hydraulic rams to be 
manufactured locally, are expected to 
come from the United States. And, with 
the exception of hydraulic rams and 
hand pumps, a demand is expected to 
develop as soon as shipment can be made, 
dwindling as the market becomes sat- 
isfied. 





Mexico’s Travel Lure for 
“Quick Trippers” 


Special inducements for tourists from 
the United States having limited vaca- 
tion periods are being advertised by a 
travel bureau in Mexico City. Following 
the itinerary arranged by the travel bu- 
reau, a tourist living as far away as New 
York would be able to see many places of 
interest without being away more than 
2 weeks, it is claimed. According to the 
plan suggested by the bureau, the tourist 
comes to Mexico by plane, spends 12 days 
sightseeing by automobile, and then re- 
turns by air to his home town. 
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